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E QUINCY tells somewhere of a parvenu, who, having attained to 
undreamed-of wealth, sought yet higher distinction by arranging 
with a portrait painter to provide him with a set of ancestors; these, 
accordingly, ere long looked down from his walls, a very gallery of 
ruffled dames and belted knights, whose story he told so often that at 
length he himself came to believe it. We need not say how often the 
vanity of individuals—even such vanity—has appeared in nations ; 
great names and wonderful legends are made to fill the blanks in early 
times with which historians could find nothing better, or at all so good, 
to fill them. De Quincy’s parvenu, indeed, has sometimes a ludicrous 
national parallel. The visitor to the Royal palace of Holyrood finds in 
the vast Picture Gallery the portraits of no fewer than a hundred and 
six Scottish kings, several of whom (it is announced) flourished centuries 
before the Christian era! So great is the popular readiness to believe 
in remote, if distinguished, ancestry, that year by year thousands of 
humble visitors are found gazing along those lines of royal likenesses 
with reverence, if not with awe ; and not a few educated visitors would 
doubtless be found doing the same thing, if the suspicion did not soon 
force itself on their minds, that the whole have not very long ago been 
prepared to order, and that Highland porters, with here and there a 
good-looking gamekeeper, must have “sat” as representatives of the 
illustrious departed. 

We never read or hear of a complete “ catalogue of bishops from the 
apostolic age onwards,” without being reminded of that picture gallery 
at Holyrood. Many of the names are correct enough no doubt, but not 
a few, especially at the beginning of each national list, and sometimes 
for continuous centuries, are demonstrably imaginary, and the “ apostolic 
succession,” as a whole, is a sheer delusion. Most bishops, indeed, have, 
with the utmost confidence, taken opposite ground, maintaining it to be 
“absolutely certain” that a record of the episcopal succession has been 
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preserved from the days of the apostles, and that they themselves are 
“links” in that chain of apostolico-episcopal descent. We have no 
intention of going at any length into the subject, but as the matter has 
been so gravely and earnestly urged on our attention, we think it right 
to indicate, in a few sentences, how it is that we can give no credit to 
such assertions. 

1. There is no proof whatever that the first link in the Episcopal 
chain was forged in apostolic days. In saying so, we but state the con- 
clusion arrived at after due inquiry, not only by Presbyterians, but by 
many able and distinguished members, bishops even, of the Church of 
England. The claim for the apostolic origin of the episcopate is some- 
times founded on the epistles to Timothy and to Titus. One does not 
require however, to read such a book as William Prynne’s elaborate 
‘‘Unbishoping of Timothy and Titus,” to be persuaded that these two 
evangelists were not prelates. The differences on the subject among 
prelatic writers show that the point is far from clear, even to themselves. 
But if the first link in the Episcopal chain be doubtful, still more if it 
be wanting, it is a.grave matter. The defect is irremediable. There 
is no need, in that case, to prove that the apostolical succession of 
prelates has never lapsed. It never began. Timothy and Titus were 
not bishops. 

2. There is no proof whatever that the first link of the Episcopal 
chain was forged earlier than a hundred years after the death of the last 
of the apostles. Traces of “bishops,” indeed, are everywhere met with. 
But there is abundant evidence to show that these were neither more nor 
less than “ presbyters,” as candid Episcopalians admit the “bishops” 
of the New Testament to have been. No distinctions were known 
among presbyters in the early post-apostolic age, other substantially than 
those which still obtain in Presbyterian Churches—the distinction, namely, 
between a pastor of a congregation and its elders, and that between 
a moderator of a Presbytery and its members—in both cases one 
member acting as moderator, primus inter pares, but all of the same 
order, and therefore equal in point of authority. There is nothing 
whatever in Ignatius or Ireneus, or any of the ante-Nicene Fathers, to 
indicate the existence of any more serious distinction. The facts, 
indeed, as to the number of “bishops” then existing, are simply 
incapable of explanation, except on the suppositicn that they were 
“bishops,” not of dioceses, but of congiegations—in other words, were 
parochial ministers. The word “diocese” was not known in those days. 
Indeed, the only word employed to denote a “bishop’s see” was 
“parish,” and it can be proved beyond the possibility of dispute, that 
parishes in the first age were, as the rule, not larger than parishes are 
now. In such works as Clarkson’s “Primitive Episcopacy,” or 
Willison’s “ Parochial Bishop,” the fullest evidence is given of this. Not 
a little also may be found in the well-known work of Sir Peter King 
(Lord Chancellor of England), “An Enquiry into the Constitution of the 
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Primitive Church.” Among the leading conclusions which he tabulates 

as the result of his extensive reading (including all the extant remains 

of the Fathers during the first three centuries) are these :— 


“The ancient dioceses are never said to contain churches, only a church. 

“All the people of a diocese did every Sunday meet together in one place to 
celebrate Divine service. 

“When the bishop of a church was dead, all the people of that church met 
together in one place to choose a new bishop.” 


From these and many other facts which he mentions, the learned writer 
concludes that a primitive diocese corresponded to a modern parish, and 
that a primitive bishop was the bishop of but a single church. 

A recent writer has taken the trouble to calculate the distances between 
primitive dioceses in Italy, as indicated by the names given by Bingham 
in his “ Origines Ecclesiastice.” The province of Tuscia and Umbria, for 
instance, lying between the Tiber and the Tuscan sea, contained thirty-five 
parishes, Portus, Sylva Candida, &. How extensive was the diocese of 
each of those bishops? How many congregations is it likely they had under 
their episcopal supervision ? Ostia was a bishop’s see, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, about sixteen miles from Rome. Less than two miles from this was 
Portus Romanus, the first of the “bishoprics” just named. Evidently the 
Bishop of Portus could not travel very far in the direction of Ostia with- 
out trespassing on his neighbour’s diocese. But, perhaps, his jurisdic- 
tion extended largely in the opposite direction. Unfortunately, only two 
miles beyond resided the Bishop of Sylva Candida. It is clear that the 
Bishop of Portus Romanus had no need to keep a carriage ; he could 
walk from end to end of his diocese, without finding it too much to 
sharpen his appetite for breakfast. So, the “ dioceses” of Phalaris and 
Hortanum were about nine miles apart, and between them lay the 
diocese of Nepi. The Bishop of Gabii could step over and call on his 
mitred brother of Lavici in gown and slippers. The Bishops of Subau- 
gusta, Tusculum, Vilitre, and Signia could drink tea together (or what- 
ever they had as a substitute), and each walk back to sleep in his own 
“palace” in good time for bed. The Bishops of Minturnz, Suessa, 
Teanum, and Calenum could exchange pulpits on the Sabbath, and 
sleep at home both Saturday and Sunday nights, without making more 
than a reasonable Sabbath-day’s journey. And so with other districts 
in Italy and elsewhere. The understanding of the early Church was, 
that every place should have a bishop that could sustain one. Rome 
had her bishop ; so had the “Three Taverns,” and many other equally 
small and unimportant places. The truth is, that those who argue 
from the highly-vaunted catalogue of Eusebius, assume the very point 
which they are bound to prove, if they are to prove anything to the 
purpose—viz., that the individuals styled “ bishops ” were prelates, or 
“‘ diocesan bishops.” 

3. We should proceed to a third point—viz., that even supposing all 
the names in those catalogues to have been names of professedly 
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‘diocesan bishops,” the documents are altogether unreliable. We 
find, however that in our present paper we can but refer under this 
head to the account given by Eusebius of his own work, as compiler of 
those pretended catalogues on which our High Church friends so im- 
plicitly rely. Did Eusebius himself place that implicit trust in his own 
handiwork? So far from speaking of it with the confidence of many 
in these days, we find him, in a well-known passage, writing thus, before 
he begins his work :— 


“ Acknowledging that it is beyond my power to present the work perfect and 
unexceptionable, I freely confess it will crave indulgence, especially since, as the 
first of those that have entered on the subject,* we are attempting a kind of track- 
less and unbeaten path ;” 


and he proceeds to say that he hopes for the help of Christ, 


“though we are totally wnable to find even the bare vestiges of those who may 
have travelled the way before us, unless, perhaps, what is only presented in 
the slight intimations which some, in different ways, have transmitted to us in 
certain partial narratives of the times in which they lived, who, raising their 
voices before us, like torches at a distance, and as looking down from some com- 
manding height, call out and exhort us where we should walk, and whither direct 
our course with certainty and safety.” —(Book I. ch. 1.) 


Thereafter, as has often been pointed out, his account of the labours 
of the Apostles themselves is so limited, that he can mention the parts 
of the world where most of them preached the Gospel, only by tradition 
and hearsay. And so with their immediate successors. As to the suc- 
cessions in the Church of Jerusalem, he says :—“ We have not ascer- 
tained in any way that the times of the Bishops in Jerusalem have been 
regularly preserved on record, for tradition says they all lived but a very 
short time” (Book I. chap. 6.) One more extract we give, embodied in 
the words of Stillingfleet, one of the noblest prelates that ever adorned 
the Church of England ; powerful words, which of themselves may be 
regarded as finally disposing of Eusebius in this connection, and of all 
who put their trust in him :— 


‘“* Who dare with confidence believe the conjectures of Eusebius, at three hundred 
years’ distance from Apostolical times, when he hath no other testimony to vouch 
but the Hypotyposes of an uncertain Clement (certainly not he of Alexandria, if 
Jos. Scaliger may be credited) and the commentaries of Hegesippus, whose rela- 
tions and authority are as questionable as many of the reports of Eusebius himself 
are, in reference to those elder times: for which I need no other testimony but 
Eusebius, in a place enough of itself to blast the whole credit of antiquity, as to 
the matter now in debate. For, speaking of Paul and Peter, and the Churches by 
them planted, and coming to enquire after their successors, he makes this very 
ingenuous confession :—‘ There being so many of them, and some naturally rivals, 
it is not easy to say which of them were accounted eligible to govern the churches 
established, unless it be those that we may select out of the writings of Paul’ 
(Book ITT. chap. 4). Say youso? Is it so hard a matter to find out who suc- 
ceeded the Apostles in the Churches planted by them, unless it be those mentioned 


* Eusebius lived in the fourth century. 
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in the writings of Paul? What becomes, then, of our unquestionable line of suc- 
cession of the bishops of several churches, and the large diagrams made of 
Apostolical Churches with every one’s name set down in his order, as if the 
writer had been Clarenceaux to the Apostles themselves? Is it come to this at 
last, that we have nothing certain but what we have in the Scriptures? and must 
then the tradition of the Church be our rule to interpret Scriptures by? An 
excellent way to find out the truth, doubtless, to bend the rule of the crooked stick, 
to make the judge stand to the opinion of his lacquey, what sentence he shall 
pass upon the cause in question: to make Scripture stand cap in hand to tradi- 
tion to know whether it may have leave to speak or not? Are all the great 
outcries of Apostolical tradition, of personal succession, of unquestionable records, 
resolved at last into the Scripture itself by him from whom all these long pedi- 
grees are fetched? Then let succession know its place, and learn to vaile bonnet 
to the Scriptures. And withal let men take heed of over-reaching themselves 
when they would bring down so large a catalogue of single bishops from the first 
and purest times of the Church, for it will be hard for others to believe them, 
when Eusebius professeth it so hard to find them.”—Jrenicum, pp. 296, 297. 

We see, then, how little confidence Eusebius had in the trustworthi- 
ness of his catalogues of bishops, on which, notwithstanding, the aposto- 
lico-episcopal chain in all its completeness is regarded by High Churchmen 
as depending. It were easy to go into detail and show, as to the various 
early Churches, how preposterous is the claim of a proved episcopal suc- 
cession in the case of any one of them. We will content ourselves, 
however, at present, on that head, with the testimony of Bishop Lightfoot, 
in his Dissertation on the Christian Ministry (appended to his work on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians). The question which Dr. Lightfoot 
discusses is the historical origin of Episcopacy. He repudiates the fav- 
ourite High Church view that the apostle was the prototype of the 
bishop, or that bishops succeeded the apostles in the sense of holding 
the same office. ‘‘ The history of the name itself,” he says, “suggests 
a different account of the origin of the episcopate. If bishop was at 
first used as a synonym for presbyter, and afterwards came to denote 
the higher office under which the presbyters served, the episcopate, pro- 
perly so-called, would seem to have been developed from the subordinate 
office. In other words, the episcopate was formed, not out of the apos- 
tolic order by localisation, but out of the presbyteral by elevation ; and 
the title, which originally was common to all, came at length to be 
appropriated to the chief among them.” That this is the true explana- 
tion we do not doubt. The warrantableness of such elevation is another 
question, only to be settled by an appeal to Scripture. And we need 
not add that many illustrious men, as learned as even Dr. Lightfoot 
himself, have taken a totally different view from that which he pro- 
pounds, both as to the time at which the “elevation” commenced and 
the extent to which it was carried. We are not now, however, dealing 
with these matters. But Dr. Lightfoot, while expounding with singular 
ability his own view, touches, once and again, on the question how far 
we have catalogues of bishops on which we can place reliance. What, 
then, is the verdict indirectly (yet in a sense most directly) given by 
Dr. Lightfoot on the allegation that an unbroken and regular episcopal 
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succession of prelates can be proved to exist from the days of the Apostles 
to the present ? 

In the first place, he rejects the notion that Timothy was bishop of 
Ephesus, and Titus of Crete ; that, he says, “is the conception of a later 
age.” He also rejects emphatically the supposition on which apostolical- 
succession writers build so much, that the “ angels of the seven churches 
were prelates.” And when, as he believes, prelacy did begin, the mea- 
sure of his faith in the proof of the regular succession appears on every 
page. Thus, as to the Church of Jerusalem, he tells us :-— 


“On the death of James, Symeon was appointed in his place. . . . Of the 
successors of Symeon a complete list is preserved by Eusebius. The fact, how- 
ever, that it comprises thirteen names within a period of less than thirty years, 
must throw suspicion on its accuracy. If Eusebius had derived his information 
from Hegesippus, it must at least have had some solid foundation in fact ; but 
even then, the alternation between Jerusalem and Pella, and the possible confu- 
sion of the bishops with other prominent members of the presbytery, might introduce 
much error. It appears, however, that, in this instance he was indebted to less 
trustworthy sources of information. . . . His information was probably taken 
from a list kept at Jerusalem ; but the case of the spurious correspondence with 
Abgarus, preserved in the archives of Edessa, shows how treacherous such sources 
of information were” (pp. 206, 207). 


As to other bishops in Palestine and the neighbourhood, before the 
latter half of the second century, Dr. Lightfoot tells us, “no trust- 
worthy notice is preserved, so far as I know.” And he describes the 
Clementine writings—a series of well-known forgeries, in which Peter is 
represented as having appointed bishops in every city which he visited— 
as “ this theological romance.” 

Passing from the mother church of the Hebrews to the metropolis of 
Gentile Christendom, Dr. Lightfoot sums up what he has to say of the 
succession at Antioch, thus :—“ If the authenticity of the list, as a whole, 
is questionable, two bishops of Antioch at least, during the second cen- 
tury, are known as historical persons” (pp. 208, 209). 

Then advancing to the early history of the Syrian Church, strictly so 
called, he says :—‘“ No trustworthy account is preserved. The docu- 
ments which profess to give information respecting it are comparatively 
late ; and while their violent anachronisms discredit them as a whole, 
it is impossible to separate the fabulous from the historic” (p. 209). 

The episcopate of Asia Minor then comes under review, and Dr. 
Lightfoot gives a lengthened statement to show, not that the catalogues 
of bishops are to be relied on (a point of which he makes little any- 
where), but that “the evidence for the early and wide extension of 
episcopacy may be considered irrefragable.” Advancing to Macedonia 
and Greece, “the evidence” for the very existence of bishops, he tells 
us, “becomes fainter and fainter” (p. 212). As to Philippi—<We 
are driven to the conclusion that episcopacy did not exist at all among 
the Philippians at this time, or existed only in an elementary form, so 
that the bishop was a mere president of the Presbyteral Council” (p. 
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213); and he comes to the same conclusion as to Corinth (p. 214), and 
also (probably) Athens (pp. 214, 215). Then adverting to Thrace, he 
mentions the statement of Eusebius that “at the close of the second 
century, one Alius Publius Julius, Bishop of Debeltum, is found signing 
an encyclical letter,” and adds this note :—“ The combination of three 
gentile names in Allius Publius Julius is perhaps possible at this late 
epoch, but being a gross violation of Roman usage, suggests the proba- 
bility that the signatures of three persons have got confused” (p. 215). 
Dr. Lightfoot at length comes to Rome, where, if anywhere, we 
might expect to find the succession (a succession, as many allege, with 
vast issues dependent on it) clear and indisputable. Our readers know 
how this matter of the early Romish succession has become the very 
jest of history. To quote the words of Calamy :— 


‘Some will have Cletus expunged out of the table, as the same with Anacletus ; 
and so Linus is fixed at the head of the succession, and followed by Anacletus and 
Clemens. Thus Irenzus represents it. At the same time, in some ancient 
catalogues, Anacletus is excluded ; and he is not at this day to be found in the 
Canon of the Mass; and yet the Roman Martyrology speaks distinctly of Cletus 
and Anacletus, and gives a very different account of their birth, pontificate, and 
martyrdom. Epiphanius mentions Cletus, but omits Anacletus. He puts the 
first bishops of Rome in this order—Peter and Paul, Linus, Cletus, Clemens, and 
Euaristus. In Bucher’s catalogue they stand thus—Linus, Cletus, Clemens, and 
Anacletus: and many ancient catalogues agree ; and three are left out—viz., 
Anicetus, Eleutherius, and Zephyrinus. And what shall we do with the famous 
Clement? Does he style himself Bishop of Rome? Or how came he to forget 
his title? "Tis said by some, that after he had been St. Paul’s companion, and 
chosen by St. Peter to be bishop there, he gave place to Linus ; while others 
assert that Linus and Cletus were bishops at the same time ; and others, Linus 
and Clemens. Tertullian and Ruflinus, and some others, place Clement next 
Peter ; Irenzus and Eusebius set Anacletus before him ; Optatus, both Anacletus 
and Cletus ; and Austin and Damascus make Anacletus, Cletus, and Linus, all to 
precede him. So that the learned Stillingfleet had good reason to say, that the 
succession is here as muddy as the Tiber itself; and that if the line fails us here, 
we have little cause to pin our faith upon it. If such confusion reigns here, 
where one would apprehend the matter to be clearest, how weak is it to place our 
whole dependence on thesesort of tables! How poor a foundation do those gentle- 
men choose to build upon, who lay their main stress on their derivation from the 
Roman table, in proof of their ministerial authority! Were it not a thousand 
times more candid and ingenuous to confess we are in the dark, and left at uncer- 
tainty, than to make pompous boasts, the grounds of which, when examined, 
vanish from under us? These sort of pretences to Apostolical right and A postolical 
tradition, backed with the tables of succession in the several Churches, make, I 
confess, a mighty noise, and may dazzle the eyes of the weak, and pass for a justifi- 
cation with those that have the civil authority on their side, which may seem to 
give them a validity ; but they disappear whenever they are examined in cold 
blood, and viewed naked, as they are in themselves.” —De/ence of Moderate Non- 
conformity, vol. i., pp. 172-174. 


“Muddy as the Tiber itself!” And certainly Dr. Lightfoot does 
little to clarify it. “As we turn to Rome,” he says, “ we are confronted 
by a far more perplexing problem than any encountered hitherto. The 
attempt to decipher the early history of Episcopacy here seems almost 
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hopeless.” And he dwells specially, and with great force, on the case 
of Clement, the third or fourth of the reputed Bishops of Rome. Many 
of our readers must be aware of the attempt which has been made by 
prelatic writers, Romish and Protestant, to find a measure of evidence 
in favour of prelacy in the Epistle from the Romans to the Corinthians, 
the undoubted production of Clement, the earliest of the Apostolic 
Fathers. Dr. Lightfoot candidly admits that, so far from there being 
evidence that Clement was a prelate, or knew anything of prelacy, the 
weight of evidence is quite the other way. Writing of Clement's letter, 
he says :-— 


“We cannot hesitate to accept the universal testimony of antiquity that it was 
written by Clement, the reputed Bishop of Rome ; and it is therefore the more 
surprising that, if he held this high office, the writer should not only not dis- 
tinguish himself in any way from the rest of the Church (as Polycarp does, for 
instance), but that even his name should be suppressed. It is still more important 
to observe that, though he has occasion to speak of the ministry as an institution 
of the Apostles, he mentions only two orders, and is silent about the episcopal 
office. Moreover, he still uses the word ‘bishop’ in the older sense in which it 
occurs in the apostolic writings, as a synonym for presbyter ; and it may be argued 
that the recognition of the episcopate as a higher and distinct office would oblige 
the adoption of a special name, and therefore must have synchronised roughly 
with the separation of meaning between ‘ bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ ” (p. 216). 


After a page or two of acute criticism, Dr. Lightfoot states his con- 
clusion to be, that Clement was but “the chief of the Presbyters. Only 
when thus limited can the episcopacy of Clement be reconciled with the 
language of his own epistle, or with the notice in his younger cotem- 
porary, Hermas.” And so he tells us, as to Linus and Anacletus—- 
Clement’s alleged predecessors in the Roman Episcopate—that, ‘“ with the 
many possibilities of error, no more can safely be assumed than that they 
held some prominent position in the Romish Church.” Suppose the learned 
writer had “assumed” that they, too, like Clement, were but “chiefs 
among the presbyters,” in other words, “ moderators of the presbytery,” 
would the assumption have been extreme, or anything, indeed, but the 
manifest truth ? But with three Popes thus removed from the chair of 
Peter, and converted into as many worthy Presbyterian moderators, what 
becomes of the Apostolico-Episcopal succession ? 

We will now make a few remark as to the trustworthiness of cata- 
logues of the English, Scottish, and Irish Episcopates. 

The favourite theory of High Churchmen is, that the British Church 
was planted by Apostolic hands; that it was duly organised under 
bishops, priests, and deacons, long before the Church of Rome attempted 
to, extend her jurisdiction to Britain; that Romanism was subse- 
quently superinduced upon the ancient Church, and uncanonically con- 
trolled it for several centuries ; and that the Reformation was nothing 
more than the old British Church throwing off the Papal yoke, and 
resuming the plenary possession and exercise of those powers which had 
by compulsion been held for a time in abeyance. 
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To establish the links in this chain of statements is simply impossible. 
Indeed, the very first of them is set aside by leading historians of the 
Church of England herself, ¢.g., Bishop Short and Professor Burton. 
The latter writer, in his work on the “ First Three Centuries,” says :— 
“We need not believe the tradition concerning the first conversion of 
Britain ; and it is right to add that the earliest writer who speaks of 
Britain as having been visited by any of the Apostles is Eusebius, who 
wrote at the begining of the fowrth century ; and the earliest writer who 
names St. Paul, is Theodoret, who lived a century later.” What else, 
indeed, as an honest man, could he have said ? 

Then, as to the existence of prelates in the early British Church, no 
proof has ever been attempted, beyond what is to be found in the fact 
that certain “bishops” from Britain were present at the Councils of 
Arles and Sardica, in the fourth century. That these “bishops” were 
“diocesan,” and not, as in the early Church, “ presbyter-bishops,” is not 
proved, but simply assumed. The absurdity of this has been already 
shown. 

Even, however, if the point were conceded, it would avail nothing to 
the advocates of an unbroken succession. Stillingfleet, in his Origines 
Britannice, admits that there is nothing but presumption in favour of 
such a succession. “By the loss of records of the British churches” 
he says, “we cannot draw down the succession by bishops from the 
Apostles’ time” (p. 77). And Inett, in his continuation of Stilling- 
fleet, when dealing with the period a.p. 785-800, makes the following 
statement (p. 200). ‘In short, the successions of the bishops of the 
see of Lichfield are loaded with so many difficulties, that that learned 
author, who laboured so successfully in things of this kind, does not 
scruple to say that the difficulties of succession in that see were invincible, 
and yet the exact time of dividing the Province of Canterbury is not to 
be ascertained but by settling the succession in that see of Lichfield on 
which it does chiefly depend.” 

Of old, some High Church writers sought to escape such difficulties 
by making an attempt to fortify themselves in an alleged succession 
through the Culdees. So far as we are aware, this line is now generally 
abandoned. For it has been proved incontestably by Jamieson and 
M‘Lauchlan, and more recently, and even thoroughly, by Ebrard, that 
the Culdees of Scotland and Ireland were Presbyterians—that their 
“bishops” were but “presbyters,” who could, of course, confer no 
higher order than they themselves possessed, so that all who were 
ordained by them must have been, as to order, presbyters only. This 
is a fact which of itself destroys the whole High Church claim, for it 
admits of ample proof that there is a large infusion of orders derived 
from the Culdees even in the Roman succession. 

High Churchmen are thus shut up to claim succession through the 
Church of Rome exclusively. We do not enter on the historical aspects 
of that claim. Lord Macaulay’s deliverance regarding it, already 
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quoted by us, is amply sufficient, although very much more might 
be added. Nor do we say anything as to the moral aspects of it. We 
are sure, however, that most Episcopalians would reject with loathing 
such a belief as that avowed by at least one High Church writer, that 
Judas retained the plenary powers of the Apostleship, even after his 
betrayal of the Saviour. The principle that ecclesiastical acts per- 
formed by wicked men are nevertheless valid—a principle which, within 
certain limits, may be allowed—is, apart from such limitation, at once 
at variance with Scripture and abhorrent to reason. As to Scripture, 
the matter is settled by the words, “that he may take part of this 
ministry and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell.” 
And as to common sense, we need say nothing to any one who is 
familiar with the records of the Papal See. As Calvin says, these “are 
too polluted to be unrolled.” The decrees of Councils, indeed, faithfully 
carried out, would have involved the utter destruction, a thousand times 
over, of such a succession as is pleaded for. “One thing I assert,” 
continued Calvin, “which it is not in their power to deny, that there is 
scarcely one of the bishops, and not one in a hundred of the parochial 
clergy of the present day, who, if sentence were to be passed on his 
conduct, according to the ancient canons, would not be excommunicated, 
or at least deposed from his office. . . . Now let all who fight under 
the standards and auspices of the Roman See go and boast of their 
sacerdotal order. It is evident that the order which they have is not 
derived from Christ, from his Apostles, from the Fathers, or from the 
ancient Church.” 

We do not think it either needful or edifiying to go further. The 
whole theory of apostolical descent, as involving a succession of indi- 
vidual ministers ordained in every instance, and regularly admitted by 
prelates—multitudes of whom have been simoniacs, debauchees, thieves, 
and murderers (language not a whit too strong, as every reader of his- 
tory knows), yet possessing the power of transmitting the Holy Ghost 
—is too outrageous to require, or even to admit of, serious refutation. 
There is, indeed, an apostolical succession, if by that be meant a trans- 
mission of what the apostles taught and instituted in the Christian 
Church. As all the Reformers held (see Dr. Buchanan on Tractarian- 
ism, pp. 25, 26), there is a succession of Divine truth transmitted from 
the apostles in the imperishable record of Scripture ; there is the suc- 
cession of Divine ordinances, the preaching of the Word, the adminis- 
tration of ordinances, and the exercise of discipline, which have their 
warrant in the Word, and have been observed with greater or less 
purity from the apostolic age till now; there is the succession of the 
Church, the body of Christ, the society of the faithful, including all in 
every age and country who have been gathered into His fold; and 
finally, there is a ministerial succession, or the stated ministry of the 
Church’s office-bearers, which will continue till the end of the world. 
They receive their message from the Word, their commission from 
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Christ, their inward call from the Spirit, their outward call from the 

Church, the congregation of the faithful. But, when we speak of minis- 

terial succession, we must ever guard against a fallacy which has been 

often exposed by Episcopalian writers, and by none more felicitously 

than by the late Archbishop of Dublin. 


“ The fallacy,” says Dr. Whately, in his “‘ Kingdom of Christ,” “consists in 
confounding together the unbroken apostolical succession of a Christian ministry 
generally, and the same succession in an unbroken line of this or that individual 
minister. The existence of such an order of men as Christian ministers con- 
tinuously from the times of the apostles to this day, is perhaps as complete a 
moral certainty as any historical fact can be, because (independently of the various 
incidental notices by historians of such a class of persons) it is plain that if, at 
the present day, or a century ago, or ten centuries ago, a number of men had 
appeared in the world professing (as our clergy do now) to hold a recognised office 
in a Christian church, to which they had been regularly appointed by others, 
whose predecessors had, in like manner, held the same, and so on from the times 
of the apostles—if, I say, such a pretence had been put forth by a set of men 
assuming an office which no one had ever heard of before, it is plain that they 
would at once have been refuted and exposed. And as this will apply equally to 
each successive generation of Christian ministers, till we come up to the time 
when the institution was confessedly new, 7.¢, to the time when Christian 
ministers were appointed by the apostles, who professed themselves eye-witnesses 
of the resurrection, we have (as Leslie has remarked) a standing monument in 
the Christian ministry, of the fact of that event as having been proclaimed 
immediately after the time when it was said to have occurred. 

‘“ But if each man’s Christian hope is made to rest on his receiving the Christian 
ordinances, at the hands of a minister to whom the sacramental virtue that gives 
efficacy to those ordinances has been transmitted, in unbroken succession, from 
hand to hand, everything must depend on that particular minister, and his claim 
is by no means established from our merely establishing the uninterrupted exist- 
ence of such a class of men as Christian ministers.” ‘The Church of England 
rests the claims of ministers, not on some supposed sacramental virtue transmitted 
from hand to hand in unbroken succession from the apostles, in a chain, of which 
if any one link be even doubtful, a distressing uncertainty is thrown on all Christ- 
ian ordinances, sacraments, and Church privileges for ever; but on the fact of 
those ministers being the regularly appointed officers of a regular Christian 
community.” 


Beyond question, this is the teaching of the Articles of the Church 
of England and of all her great divines at the Reformation and for 
generations thereafter. It is the doctrine also of all the other Reformed 
Churches. We trust that we shall have no teaching of another sort 
from any of the Churches in this Colony. “Nothing,” says Bishop 
Hoadly, “ has so effectually thrown contempt upon a regular succession 
of the ministry, as the calling no succession regular, but what was 
uninterrupted, and the making the eternal salvation of Christians to 
depend on that uninterrupted succession, of which the most learned can 
have the least assurance, and the unlearned can have no notion but 
through ignorance and credulity.” 

ANDREW CAMERON. 
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AN APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


BOUT ten years ago, a young man was quietly ordained to the 
foreign mission work in a small church in Montreal, Canada. 
He had been from boyhood an enthusiast as to missions, and having 
now finished his preparatory studies, was ready to go forth as an 
ordained medical missionary to China. No public attention was 
aroused by his ordination, and there were but few to bid the young 
missionary God-speed, though there were some, even then, who were 
deeply impressed by the quiet intensity with which he spoke at meet- 
ings which he addressed before leaving the country, and who long after 
remembered him as one especially characterised by apostolic faith and 
fervour. He was the first missionary whom the then “ Canada Presby- 
terian Church” sent forth to the heathen in the regions beyond Canada, 
which, of course, is a wide mission-field in itself. 

The Rev. Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, Kingston—then of 
Halifax—happened to be in Montreal, and to be present at the dedica- 
tion service, and he thus describes the impression produced on him at 
the time :— “ The committee had not selected one of the large churches 
for the service, probably because it estimated rightly the amount of 
public interest in foreign missions. The small church was not filled. 
The missionary-elect—a small, dark, young man—seemed to make 
little impression on the congregation, though there was a simple 
earnestness in his manner, and an occasional pathos or Highland wail 
in his tones, that touched a brother Highlander. But, to judge from 
remarks made by some near me, there was not much faith in the 
mission or the missionary. Others believed that the young man was 
walking by faith, and that wherever faith was, even miracles were 
possible. 

In 1880 Dr. Mackay returned to his native land to give an account 
of his stewardship. The hearts of thousands in Canada have been 
deeply stirred, and impressed by the simple, unadorned recital of his 
experiences in Formosa, which reads more like a chapter from the Acts 
of the Apostles, than from the history of an age which, we are so often 
told, is one “ of little faith.” 

Being left free to choose his own field of labour, by the committee 
which sent him to China, Dr. Mackay left Canada in October, 1871, 
and landed at Hong-Kong early in 1872. There he met an old friend 
who strongly recommended him to go to Formosa. He accordingly 
went thither, and first visited the interesting Mission of the English 
Presbyterian Church in Southern Formosa, which has its headquarters 
at Tai-wan-foo, the capital of Formosa. Here, a medical mission and 
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hospital had been established under Dr. J. L. Maxwell, who also 
translated the Bible into the “ Roman Colloquial,’—a work largely 
helpful to Dr. Mackay, as well as to the southern mission. Tai-wan- 
foo is a large fortified city of 70,000 inhabitants, enclosing a circuit of 
five miles. Here and at Takao, another city, the English Presbyterian 
missionaries had been labouring since 1865. Dr. Mackay took counsel 
with Dr. Maxwell and Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie, and decided that they 
should divide the land, and that his mission-field should be Northern 
Formosa. As the island is about 250 miles long and 90 in width, 
with three millions of a Chinese population, exclusive of 60,000 or 
80,000 aborigines, there was abundance of room for two missions to 
work without the slightest interference. He accordingly proceeded 
northward to Tam-sui, or Hobe, a town of about 8000 inhabitants, a 
treaty-port at the mouth of a river of the same name, which has ever 
since been his headquarters. It is beautifully situated on the slope of 
high hills rising directly from the river, and divided, about 200 feet 
above it, by a table-land, on which now stand the houses of two 
missionaries, near four others belonging to the few foreign residents. 
On the low land by the river lies the Chinese town—“ like all Chinese 
towns, full of filth and horrible smells.” 

Of the beauty of the island of Formosa, Dr. Mackay, who has 
travelled through the continents of Europe and America, and a large part 
of Asia, speaks in the most glowing terms, as of a land of glorious 
mountains, lovely valleys, grandly-picturesque passes, placid lakes,—in 
a word, “the most beautiful island in all God’s earth.” Its great 
natural beauty, indeed, led the early Portuguese explorers to give it 
the name of Jsla Formosa, which it has ever since retained. The 
eastern portion consists of a ridge of lofty mountains, called by the 
natives, “'Ta-Shan,” or Great Mountains, reaching at some points an 
elevation of 12,000 feet. 

This rugged mountain-tract is the abode of the still untamed 
aborigines of the island, who have been gradually driven back by the 
Chinese to this natural fastness, from which they have repelled all 
attempts to dislodge them,—a fierce, warlike race of Malay origin, 
at deadly feud with the Chinese, who live among their sugar and rice- 
fields, and their tea and indigo plantations on the western side, 
divided by ninety miles of sea from the mainland of China. The 
island was known to the Chinese from 1430, though it was only in 
1652, on the expulsion of the native Ming dynasty by the Tartar one, 
which has ruled China ever since, that they began to colonise it. 
The Spaniards had previously made some attempts to plant settlements 
and missions, and the Dutch had, in 1624, founded a settlement pro- 
tected by two bastioned forts at Tam-sui and Kelung. Their mission- 
aries—George Candidius and Robert Junius—seem to have been very 
successful in converting the natives to Christianity. The latter is said 
to have baptised about 6000 converts on profession of faith, and to 
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have planted twenty-three churches, besides schools, in which about 
600 children received a Christian education. The arrival of many 
thousand loyalist Chinese emigrants eventually proved fatal to the 
Dutch colony, as Koxinga, a dreaded pirate, disaffected to the Tartar 
dynasty, was attracted to the island in the hope of driving out the 
Dutch, and usurping the sovereignty over the Chinese population. 
After a heroic resistance, the brave little Dutch garrison was over- 
powered, and many prisoners massacred, including three ministers: the 
remnant of the garrison, after holding out for nine months, was forced 
to retire to Batavia. 

A century later, a Jesuit traveller found still existing among the 
natives some traces of the Dutch language and of some Christian 
doctrines, relics of this first successful mission to Formosa. But at the 
period of Dr. Mackay’s arrival, though there was an interesting English 
Presbyterian mission in Southern Formosa, the population of Northern 
Formosa, whether Chinese or aboriginal, presented a dense mass of 
unbroken heathenism. 

He had been preceded by three Spanish priests, who had laboured 
for three years without success, and had left the island a few months 
before his arrival. The people boasted that they had driven away these 
“ foreign devils,” and that they would soon drive away this new “ foreign 
devil” too. When Dr. Mackay landed at Tam-sui, he had difficulty in 
obtaining any kind of shelter. There was no inn, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, and it seemed that there was literally no room for him in the 
place. His first quarters were a small, damp bath-room, which he soon 
exchanged for a hut or cabin that had been used for the temporary 
stabling of horses by an Englishman who had been engaged in the tea- 
trade, horses not being ordinarily used in Formosa. 

His first work, of course, was to learn the Chinese language. The 
people avoided him in general; but he went out to the hills, and 
learned many words from the boys herding cattle there. At first they, 
too, fled from him, calling him “foreign devil,” and casting stones at 
him ; but he gradually won their friendship, and found them useful 
teachers, while he in turn tried to teach them. As the rainy season 
approached, his hut proved anything but a comfortable abode. The rain, 
pouring down continuously, found its way through the roof in such 
quantities as to lay the floor under water, frequently to the depth of 
two feet, so that he was obliged to place several layers of boards under 
his mattress in order to secure a dry bed. In this miserable, damp 
lodging he found his home for many months. Without, the hostility of 
the people remained unabated, or rather, grew more bitter. His worst 
enemies were the literati, or educated portion of the people, a class 
answering to the Pharisees of Jerusalem in the time of our Lord. He 
had posted the Ten Commandments, in Chinese, on his door. The 
last six met with the approbation of the literati, but the first four 
they indignantly rejected. They spared no means of exciting the poor, 
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ignorant people to hatred, and even to violence. They issued vile 
placards containing slanders, and used to attach these to the door of 
his hut. They circulated the most absurd stories concerning him, 
which the populace believed. They represented him as a political 
agent, sent to beguile the people into friendliness preparatory to a hostile 
descent, and as a poisoner ; exciting so great a prejudice against him 
that he often had to walk miles inland in order to procure rice and 
leeks for his subsistence. The ignorant people were even made to 
believe that he had a long knife for cutting out their hearts, and an iron 
hook for pulling out their eyes, and that he spent his nights in packing 
them up in boxes for exportation to England for the manufacture of 
opium! Soldiers, sailors, and the lowest of the people came to his hut 
to revile him, spit upon him, and heap upon him all kinds of insults ; 
and two mandarins even threatened with imprisonment any who should 
show kindness to the “foreign dog.” 

Still the solitary missionary worked on, undaunted and undiscouraged, 
making use of his medical skill to win by degrees the confidence of the 
people. As they began to understand what he could do to relieve sick- 
ness and suffering, they came to him in crowds for advice and medicine. 
During one summer he gave medicine to 3000 people, and sent home 
appeals for another medical missionary to take charge of a hospital at 
Tam-sui. In 1873, he rented a house to serve as a hospital, being 
encouraged by the arrival of an English physician, Dr. Ringer, who 
gave his services gratuitously to this useful work. Another ordained 
medical missionary, Dr. Fraser, was sent out from Canada in 1874 ; 
and during the following year upwards of one thousand patients 
received medical treatment. 

In the meantime, Dr. Mackay had at last the joy of finding that his 
persevering labours had awakened some interest in the truth which he 
proclaimed. A tall, stalwart, fine-looking young man, named Giam- 
Chheng-Hoa, began to come to him, like Nicodemus, by night, to ask 
questions and discuss Christian doctrines, bringing his objections written 
out. After many such conversations, Dr. Mackay was cheered by hear- 
ing him declare that he was ready, despite the threat of death pro- 
nounced against any who should embrace the “new doctrine,” to 
receive and follow Christ as his Saviour and Lord. The two knelt down 
together in Dr. Mackay’s hut, and the young man prayed, with the 
simple and intense earnestness of a perishing man beseeching help :— 
“QO Thou, the true God, that I did not know a few months before, help 
me to know more of Thee, for I now know that these idols which our 
people worship cannot save. From the bottom of my heart I thank 
Thee for bringing Pastor Mackay to Formosa. Help him, by the Holy 
Spirit, to bring many to Jesus.” Dr. Mackay had waited long and 
patiently for his first convert, but he gladly owned that the salvation of 
even this one soul was worth all he had endured—‘“worth more than 
the world round and round.” And A-Hoa has ever since proved an 
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invaluable helper in leading his countrymen to Christ. A recent 
letter from Dr. Mackay’s present colleague, Mr. Junor, thus refers to 
him : “ Especially A-Hoa’s power in preaching, and his tact and decision 
of action and character are something remarkable. Any Church in 
Canada would listen to his preaching with pleasure and profit. His 
advice is invaluable.” With the assistance of A-Hoa, after nine months 
of patient teaching, Dr. Mackay was enabled to put in execution his long- 
cherished plan of an evangelistic tour through Northern Formosa. It 
was the rainy season, and the two men set out on their mission tour, 
braving the violence of the rain—for the fierce winds make it impossible 
to carry an umbrella—and with trousers rolled up to the knees, bare- 
footed often, at other times wearing basket-work sandals, of which two 
or three pairs are sometimes worn out in a day, as nothing else will do 
for the clammy, sticky mud of the paths over the hills. Here, certainly, 
the kingdom of God came not with outward observation. And as they 
went on their toilsome way, from village to village and from town to town, 
they did not find a population waiting with outstretched arms to receive 
the Gospel. They still met with the same bitter hostility. The people, 
instigated by the literati, pursued them with insulting cries, pelted 
them with mud, and set dogs upon them, while little bands of 
soldiers followed them at a distance. The authorities, too, were against 
them. One place to which they came they found in a wild commotion, 
excited by noisy heathen rites then going on. Scarcely had he obtained 
temporary quarters, when he received a peremptory notice, in substance 
as follows: “You foreign devil, with your disciple, must either leave 
here to-morrow morning by daybreak, or stay in the house for three 
days ; for we are going to sacrifice to our ancestors” (the principal 
feature of Chinese worship). Dr. Mackay promptly replied, in the 
spirit of the apostles in similar circumstances: “ We, the worshippers of 
the Lord Jesus, will not leave this place by daybreak, nor will we 
remain in the house for three days, but, by His grace and power, will 
preach His everlasting Gospel in your streets for several days.” A-Hoa 
readily promised to stand by him, faithful, if need were, unto death, 
and they held their ground, although the excited mob surrounded his 
house, even climbing on the roof and shouting for his destruction. 
Next day he preached as he had said, after dispensing medicine to those 
who would receive it. One of his first converts was a man who had 
stoned him ; another of these had headed the opposition against him. 
The first is one of his native preachers ; the second is the best elder in 
the place to-day. 

' They usually began their preaching to the people by singing a hymn 
in Chinese,—‘‘A Day’s March nearer Home” being one of their 
favourites. At other times they sang the well-known paraphrase, 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord,” in circumstances which gave it a 
special significance. As Dr. Mackay began to attract crowds to hear 
“the new doctrine,” the literati were aroused to more open opposition, 
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and challenged him to public discussion. He studied, night after night, 
the sacred books of the Buddhists and Confucians, and then met them 
in public argument. On one occasion he held a discussion before an 
audience of 3000 ; afterwards, he sang a hymn, and preached salvation 
full and free in Christ. One of the leading arguers on the side of 
Buddhism became a convert to Christ, and has proved a most useful 
preacher, carrying the Gospel into the very temples of the Buddhists. 
Another who had been a Confucian was, in like manner, led to the true 
Saviour. He had a mother so bigoted that he feared she would kill 
him when she knew of his change of belief, but, through prayer and 
Divine grace, she also was, in two months and a-half, brought to confess 
her faith in Christ. An ambitious young man, who was studying to be 
a mandarin, was attended by him in sickness, and also became a convert 
to the Christian faith. He confessed his faith to his father, who sent 
him back to his studies, but he had no heart to continue them. Dr. 
Mackay joined with him in prayer that his father’s heart might be turned 
from his opposition. The prayer was answered, and the father is now 
one of the best elders of the church in Northern Formosa, while the 
son is a native preacher. 

The missionary’s medical skill was an invaluable aid to his preaching. 
On one occasion, in a place where they met with fierce opposition, 
Dr. Mackay relieved a soldier from severe toothache by extracting a 
tooth with a primitive instrument extemporised by him out of two 
sticks, when the attitude of the people immediately changed to one of 
friendliness. At another time, a plot was formed to throw himself and 
his helpers over an aqueduct ; but his successful treatment of a child, 
whose head had been cut by a stone thrown by a performing conjuror, 
completely overcame their opposition, and he was soon able to preach to 
9000 people. That place is now one of his most promising mission 
stations, its membership increasing so fast that it must soon become self- 
supporting. 

After visiting many villages and towns of the Chinese, Dr. Mackay, 
with A-Hoa, daringly resolved to penetrate to the haunts of the fierce 
barbarian tribes in the mountains. One portion of the aborigines, the 
Sek-hoau, have submitted to Chinese rule, and dwell in villages over 
which Chinese mandarins preside. They are partially civilised, and shave 
their heads in token of submission, but practise no art save agriculture 
in its simplest form. They are, however, like the North American 
Indians in similar circumstances, a dying race. But the Chi-hoau, or 
aborigines of the mountains, are still fierce and untamed, wearing long 
hair, tattooing their slender olive bodies, and blackening their teeth 
with betel. They are described as good-natured, frank, and faithful to 
each other, but hating the Chinese with a deadly hatred ; occasionally 
rushing down upon a Chinese village to destroy, and rating the valour 
of their warriors by the number of heads they could bring home from a 
raid. Such religion as is to be found among them is a rude pagan- 
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ism, presided over by priestesses. They dwell in habitations simple, 
but neat and clean, built on posts of observation, for the petty tribes 
into which they are divided are for ever waging war among themselves. 

When Dr. Mackay and his faithful A-Hoa set out on their adventur- 
ous journey, the soldiers who followed them at a distance rejoiced in 
the expectation of their destruction. Following the mountain path 
that led up among the mountains, some of them 11,000 feet high, they 
came at last upon a party of mountaineers, who advanced threateningly 
towards them and covered them with their guns. Dr. Mackay thought 
they were about to fire upon him, when suddenly the chief dropped his 
weapon and drew near with his hand upon his heart. The reason 
for this sudden change was—they afterwards found out—that the chief 
had discovered, from his want of a cue, that he was not a Chinese, and, 
therefore, he claimed and protected him as a kinsman. His companion 
they spared for his sake. Dr. Mackay and his helper sang hymns to 
the savages, and then preached the Gospel. Not a few converts were 
made among this “barbarous people,” and several martyrs sealed their 
testimony with their blood. Four other converts belonging to a little 
church he had built in the woods of Mount Sylvia, were waylaid by 
heathen savages and beheaded. Dr. Mackay, coming up soon after, 
saw their headless bodies and buried them there, marking their last 
resting-place with a blue stone, on which was inscribed, “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Time would fail to tell all the interesting incidents of this apostolic 
mission. In training his converts to become native preachers, as in 
other things, Dr. Mackay followed very close in the footsteps of his 
Divine Example. He took them with him on his pedestrian mission- 
tours, in parties of from five to fifteen, teaching them by the way, and 
expounding to them the Scriptures. Other things besides Scriptural 
knowledge were taught in this peripatetic college. The little band 
would sit down together, sometimes under a shady bamboo by the way, 
sometimes on the rocks by the sea-shore, sometimes on the lonely 
mountain-side, while Dr. Mackay would give them practical instruction 
in the botany of the plants around them, or in the geology of the rocks, 
or in natural history or geography or anatomy. They were drilled, also, 
in systematic theology, studied Horne’s “ Introduction,” and Boston’s 
“Fourfold State,” and became very thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of missions, and such missionary biographies as those of Dr. Duff 
and W. C. Burns, whom, by the way, Dr. Mackay in some respects much 
resembles, especially in his determination to identify himself thoroughly 
.with the people among whom he labours. Dr. Mackay has now, in all, 
twenty trained helpers or catechists, officiating as native pastors in as 
many chapels, which have been built by degrees at the various stations 
where the nucleus of a Christian congregation has been formed. Dr. 
Mackay expects that, ere long, these will all be self-supporting native 
congregations, leaving the resources of the mission free for the evangel- 
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isation of the still heathen portion of the island. This training of a 
native ministry is in every way the best for the people, as well as the 
most economical method of meeting their spiritual needs, since six native 
pastors can live on what would be necessary for the support of one foreign 
missionary. A few of the principal mission-stations, after Tam-sui, the 
headquarters, are Yokokah, Sin-kang, Chiranik, San-ting-po, Toa-lung- 
pang, Kelung, Teck-cham, and Bang-kah. 

At Tam-sui, besides the chapel, a hospital has also been built, the gift 
of a lady in Canada. At Kelung, near coal-mines worked by English 
miners, a hospital was opened in 1879, under the kind care of Dr. 
James Mann. Of the blessed work done by such hospitals in the cure 
of disease and the relief of pain, in a country where medical aid is 
almost unknown, it would take many pages to tell. One traveller says 
that the scenes he witnessed in a single day at Dr. Maxwell’s hospital in 
Tai-wan-foo made him feel perfectly appalled, when he “ reflected on the 
groans of unalleviated pain which must constantly rise from the poverty- 
stricken millions who swarm over the plains of China.” 

The Rev. Dr. Fraser, Dr. Mackay’s first colleague, was obliged, by the 
death of his wife and his own impaired health, to return to Canada after 
three years’ service. The Rev. Kenneth Junor went out in 1878 to assist 
Dr. Mackay, and, as soon as he had made sufficient progress in the lan- 
guage, undertook the visitation of the chapels. During the summer fol- 
lowing his arrival, malarial fever visited the little mission band severely, 
cutting off the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Junor, a lovely boy of four. 
Dr. Mackay’s own strength has been much undermined by frequent attacks 
of the fever, and by his constant exposure in all kinds of weather ; but 
this is no matter for surprise, when the amount of labour undergone 
by him is taken into consideration. Some idea of it may be formed from 
the following summary, given by himself at one of his meetings. He has 
travelled 45,000 miles, for the most part barefooted, over hills and dales ; 
he has ministered relief to 30,000 patients ; he has extracted 10,000 
teeth ;—besides his more purelyspiritual labours, in training native pastors, 
forming the nucleus of congregations, and admitting 323 persons into the 
Church by baptism, after long and careful instruction. Add to this the 
labour of learning to speak freely in such a language as the Chinese, and 
the whole presents a record of one man’s work in eight years which is 
simply marvellous. 

It is pleasant to be able to state that, while Dr. Mackay, in common 
with all missionaries, has found in the conduct of careless Englishmen 
abroad one of his greatest obstacles in commending Christianity to the 
heathen, he has also been refreshed by finding not a few examples of a 
very different class. Of the British consuls at Formosa he says: “Every 
one of them in turn was very kind to me, and they did all they could 
for myself and the work. I will ever feel grateful to Messrs Frater, 
Baber, Allen, and Scott, all of them British consuls, for their kindness 
and help; also to my dear friend Dr. Ringer, who did so much for the 
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mission ; and, indeed, to the entire foreign community for their kindness 
to myself during the early stages of the mission, when any help was of 
value. They also showed great kindness to my students and converts. 
Once, when I was ill in the country, two Englishmen came to bring me 
food, a Chinaman carrying it in a basket.” Mr. Frater’s testimony con- 
cerning Dr. Mackay is thus given in his official report, dated February, 
1877 :— 

“ As I am about to leave this port, I take this opportunity to say a few words 
regarding the only Protestant, and, in fact, the only mission in the north of 
Formosa. It was established in 1872 by the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
which then sent the Rev. G. L. Mackay to this port. He has proved himself 
to be one of the most zealous missionaries I have ever met, and his prudence in 
dealing with the Chinese I cannot too highly extol. Even the Chinese officials of 
the district regard him as a singularly upright man, and he is adored by his 
converts, who are prepared to suffer much for his sake. His system of 
operations is unique. He has, I may almost say, no fixed place of abode, but 
wanders from place to place, taking with him on all such occasions a band of 
students, whom he instructs in science, geography, history, &c., as well as religion, 
and he has more than once walked with them all the way to Tai-wan-foo, in the 
south of the island, and back. Constant exposure to all kinds of weather has 
filled his system with ague, and I fear he will soon have to rest from his labours. 
Candidates are not admitted by him until after a probation of several years, and 
all such are frequently reminded by him that, though they have become members 
of a foreign religion, they have not ceased to be Chinese subjects. Dr. Mackay 
is never molested in his travels, but always finds the people friendly wherever 
he goes.” 


Soon after the arrival of the Rev. K. Junor in Formosa, he performed 
the pleasant duty of uniting Dr. Mackay in marriage to a Chinese lady, 
Kai Chhang Mia, who, of course, had been led by him to embrace 
Christianity. They have now two little girls, one of them born in 
Canada, Mrs. Mackay having accompanied her husband on his visit to 
his native land. Dr. Mackay has, therefore, in all respects identified 
himself with the people among whom he has chosen his life-work. 
Mrs. Mackay, whose manner is pleasing and engaging, has already 
given much assistance to her husband among her own sex in Formosa, 
many of whom are already earnest Christians, some of them most 
zealous and devoted in winning others to Christ. 

The contrast between North Formosa in 1872 and North Formosa 
in 1880 may be briefly glanced at. When Dr. Mackay landed, it was 
one unbroken mass of dark heathenism and degrading superstition. 
Now, besides the 323 members of the twenty churches, there are some 
twenty thousand people, at least partially enlightened and shaken in 
their allegiance to heathenism, most of whom will, doubtless, ere long be 
Christians. Then, he was hated and scorned as a “foreign devil.” Now, 
he is respected everywhere, and, besides being ardently beloved by his 
converts, he meets with almost as much kindness from the Chinese 
generally as he does in Christian Canada. He expects that there will 
soon be in Formosa a native Church on the Presbyterian model of 
church government. He is collecting funds for a native college which 
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will train a native ministry. He rejoices in the hopeful future of 
Formosa, the land of his adoption, and very close to his heart. To it, 
hundreds of new Chinese colonists come every year, attracted by the 
great capabilities of the island for the growth of tea, the export of 
which grows immensely from year to year. Dr. Mackay speaks most 
warmly of the good qualities of the Chinese, their native intelligence, 
industry, docility, family affection, reverence for parents, which, under 
Christian influences, will make them a great people. He has studied 
the ancient writings of China, and has a profound respect for Confucius 
as an earnest reformer, who devoted his life to reviving among the 
people the moral maxims contained in the “old classics,’ dating back 
to remote antiquity, possibly to the time before the influence of the 
primeval revelation had been wholly lost. He eloquently denounces the 
cruel injustice done to the Chinese by England and America, at home and 
abroad, while the success of his labours alone is sufficient to scatter to 
the winds the infamous figment of unbelieving minds that the Chinese 
cannot be Christianised. Dr. Mackay is determined, by God’s grace, 
to show its falsity still further, by winning Formosa, as a whole, for 
Christ. He walks by faith, finding Him faithful who hath promised. 
Why should not greater wonders be done in His name ? 


AcNes M. MAcHAR. 


FEDERAL THEOLOGY. 


JN the Westminster Standards we meet with the known features and 

phrases of the Federal Theology—that is to say, the connection and 
harmony of the Reformed system are brought out by means of certain 
conceptions, or a certain method, to which that name has been attached. 
We read of the covenant of works and the covenant of grace ; and we 
find the great facts of sin and salvation connected with these two 
dominant conceptions. By the Westminster divines, this theology of 
the covenants is employed without hesitation indeed, but with sobriety 
and moderation. In the works of a large school of Reformed theologians, 
the same special tendency or method of theology is very carefully and 
elaborately worked out. 

When we turn back, however, to the earliest Reformation divines, we 
find that this terminology has not yet appeared, and the conceptions it 
expresses have not yet begun to mould the system. Without pretending 
to write a history, for which this is not the place, some notes will make 
the meaning of this assertion clear. 

In Calvin, for example,—I refer particularly to the Institutes,—the 
original constitution under which our race existed is nowhere spoken of 
as a “covenant ”—.e., of works. The general rubric is “concerning 
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God the Creator ;” and what needs to be said of the first constitution 
is brought out by describing the condition of man, the commandment 
given to him, and the reward or penalty for which he had to look. So 
also, on the other hand, as regards redemption, Christ the Mediator is 
introduced, His work is described, and the effects of it are detailed, as 
well as the conditions under which an interest in its benefits is offered. 

All this belongs to “the knowledge of God the Redeemer, which was 
first made known under the Law, and afterwards in the Gospel.” This 
expression reminds us that from the first it was characteristic of the 
Reformed theology to maintain the identity of Old Testament and New 
Testament religion. Therefore, although the developed Federal theology 
laboured this point with peculiar care, the point itself is in no degree 
a Federal peculiarity, but a feature of the Reformed theology as such. 
Returning to Calvin, it may be observed that the Scripture idea of a 
covenant is introduced by him ; but principally when he undertakes 
to discuss the difference and the connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The thought cannot possibly be avoided here, for the texts 
that must be produced at this point bring “covenant ” up very forcibly. 
Still, Calvin employs the idea of covenant merely to adjust this detail ; 
and mainly, I think I may say, under this view, that each believer 
comes, in point of fact, to be in covenant with God through the media- 
tion of Christ. But the conception of covenant is not made the frame- 
work within which the theological contents of the system are disposed. 
Divine decree—not Divine covenant—is the presiding thought which 
regulates the system. 

Take, as another instance, the ‘Loci Communes” of Musculus. I quote 
from the edition of 1567. It was first published in 1560. The first 
constitution under which man existed is exhausted under the heads— 
the Creation of man, the Fall, the Freedom of the will—without any 
reference to a federal arrangement. In like manner the order of grace 
is unfolded. But between these, a chapter is introduced, treating 
of the covenant of God ; and it is the more interesting, because it 
illustrates the position of men’s minds at that time with reference to 
this whole cluster of Bible ideas and representations. Musculus says 
there are two covenants, one general and one special. The general one 
was that with the whole earth in Noah’s days, securing that summer, 
&e., should not cease. This has respect to men at large. The other 
is the covenant of Abraham, which is the covenant of spiritual blessings, 
and has respect to men elect and believing. The latter is unfolded in 
the two stipulations; on God’s part, to be a God to them ; on their part, 
to walk before Him and be perfect. This, therefore, is the everlasting 
covenant. Musculus deals with the objection that it cannot be ever- 
lasting, since it was superseded by a covenant under Moses, and another 
under Christ ; and meets this by maintaining the substantial identity 
of those three covenants, in which connection he makes use of the well- 
known phrases, “before the law,” “under the law,” “after the law.” 
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He applies these views to bring out what should be thought of the Old 
and New Testaments respectively. Outside of these twelve pages, I do 
not know that Musculus finds it necessary to refer to the subject. As 
nothing is said of a Covenant of works, so there is no trace of the idea 
of a covenant with Christ. There is the form of a gracious alliance 
with God, into which the covenanted people enter ; and Christ is the 
Mediator of it, after the analogy of Moses. 

Just so Ursinus, in his explication of the Catechism, takes up the 
“Covenant of God” simply as one aspect of salvation, useful for explain- 
ing the relations of the Old and New Testaments. With him it occurs 
after his chapters on the Mediator. He has been speaking of the recon- 
ciliation. And now he says this reconciliation is called in Scripture 
fadus, testamentum,* which is a correlative of Mediator. It is a paction 
between God and men, in which God engages to men that He will be 
propitious to them, will remit their sins, will grant the new righteous- 
ness, the Holy Spirit, life eternal. On the other part, men bind them- 
selves to God to faith and repentance—i.e., to receive with true faith 
those inestimable benefits, and to render to Him true obedience. This 
paction is confirmed by outward symbols. Fadus and testamentwm 
mean the same thing; and while the fwdus is one in substance, it is 
twofold in its circumstantiation—before Christ and after. I do not 
think he makes any further application of these ideas, but passes on to 
that of “the Gospel” and the rest. 

The colleague of Ursinus, in drawing up the Heidelberg Catechism, 
was Gaspar Olevianus. A treatise, drawn from or founded on his 
lectures, was published at Geneva, 1585, under the title “ De substantia 
federis gratuiti inter Deum et Electos, itemque de Mediis quibus ea 
ipsa substantia nobis communicatur.” t It is noteworthy, not so much 
for any important contribution to advance the federal ideas, but rather 
because it is the first instance, I suppose, of the Covenant being selected 
as the notion under which a sketch of Christian theology, as a whole, 
should be presented. The Scripture passages concerning God’s coven- 
ant with men were evidently dear to Olevianus, and he dwelt upon them 
with predilection. This led him to select the aspect of salvation which 
in other systems had been taken up merely in passing, for the sake of 
illustrating a single topic, and to make it the conception under which all 
salvation should be represented. This step certainly must have had some 
effect in attracting attention to the claims and capabilities of this aspect 
of things. Olevianus sets out from the promise of the New Covenant 
in Jeremiah and the New Testament references to it. The essence of 
the covenant is the donation of Himself by God to be our God, and the 
assumption of us to be His children and heirs of eternal life. From 
this is to be distinguished the administration of it, by vocation, in con- 





* A covenant, testament (or will). 
+ Concerning the substance of the Covenant of Grace between God and the Elect, as 
also the means by which it is communicated to us. 
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nection with the outward means and seals. In a brief introduction, he 
speaks of God who makes the covenant, man with whom it is made, the 
covenant itself (one whose efficacy is wholly from God Himself), and the 
ends of it. Then he further proceeds to unfold the substance of the cove- 
nant, being the knowledge of God in His pardoning mercy, and in His new 
creation of us to eternal life. This he expounds by going regularly over 
the several articles of the Apostle’s creed. In the second part, he dis- 
cusses the testimonies by which the substance of the covenant is declared, 
and faith generated in the hearts of the elect. This part includes 
effectual calling and the doctrine of word and sacraments. I repeat, the 
value of this treatise, for our purpose, seems to consist just in this, that 
received ideas are exhibited on a larger scale, and so as to convey an 
enhanced impression of their relative importance. But it may be ob- 
served that Olevianus has one thing in common with the later federalists. 
His representations are pervaded throughout with the thought of the 
gratuitousness of the covenant, and of the wholly Divine efficacy which 
establishes it. And so I do not think you will meet, in him, with the 
conception of restipulation of faith, repentance, and obedience (to be 
rendered, of course, by the power of Divine grace) with which other 
theologians of his age complete their representations of the covenant. 
That would jar a little on his ear. With him, faith sums up every- 
thing in this relation ; and faith itself is not a restipulation, but a be- 
lieving acquiescence for our own part in a covenant which establishes 
all things for us ; and specially an acquiescence in Christ, in whom we 
find the covenant sealed, and vitally operative. 

The somewhat scholastic system of Polanus had a good deal of repu- 
tation in its day. It was published in 1609, and again revised from 
his corrected copy in 1615. We here find the idea of covenant taking a 
somewhat firmer hold. Polanus does not make any use of it, in formally 
treating of the original constitution. But in his sixth book, which is 
concerning God’s actual Providence, he comes to speak of a covenant 
between God and man. Such a covenant consists, he says, in God’s 
promise of good, and a restipulation of duty on man’s part, and it may 
have respect to things corporeal, or to things spiritual. Of the latter— 
covenant as to things spiritual—there are two forms ; the covenant of 
works, and the covenant of grace. (Here then we have those voces 
signate presented.) The former, covenant of works, he passes with 
comparatively brief notice, as in substance already anticipated. The 
latter—covenant of grace—he proceeds to explain thus—that God 
receives us into favour, and promises us eternal life, freely, for Christ’s 
sake ; and we on our part become bound to be the Lord’s people. 
Here, after noticing the variations in the successive administration of 
the covenant, he proposes to speak of the fulfilment of the covenant 
on God’s side, and on man’s. Accordingly, in twelve chapters, he 
describes the gift of the Spirit, communion of saints, justifi- 
cation, regeneration, adoption, Christian consolation, and some other 
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blessings ; and then in one chapter, and rather briefly, he speaks of the 
stipulation of duty on our part. All this falls under his treatment of 
the covenant of spiritual blessings between God and men. He immedi- 
ately follows it with a discussion of the covenant of corporeal blessings, 
which turns out to be that of Noah, already referred to in citing 
Musculus. We see then the place which the covenant has in Polanus. It 
follows upon his treatment of vocation. Vocation brings us into covenant 
with God, the articles of which, just enumerated, cover the main blessings 
which accompany effectual calling. The constitution of grace, then, is 
not contemplated as matter of covenant. It continues to be matter of 
decree—simply. Christ is elected ; we are elected ; Christ performs the 
office of a mediator ; vocation takes place; and so we come into a 
communion with God, in which He imparts blessings to us, and we 
perform duty to Him. Such is the covenant of grace. In introducing 
it to his readers, Polanus retrospectively refers, as we have seen, to the 
constitution of things under which man unfallen was placed, as also in- 
volving a covenant. He says that in it God promised eternal life to man 
perfectly performing His law of works, and threatened eternal death in 
case of disobedience. He adds that this was involved in the law as 
naturally known to man. But he merely states so much, and makes no 
important use of the thought for systematic purposes. I may add, that 
in another part of his system he ascribes to the two trees (of life, and 
of knowledge of good and evil) the character of being the sacraments 
of the covenant of works. 

The same ideas, in almost the same degree of development, are found 
in a tract by R. Eglin, published at Marburg, 1613. Earlier than the 
writings either of Polanus or Eglin is the inaugural discourse of Gomarus 
at Leyden, 1594. Here we have covenant of works and covenant of 
grace contrasted with the characteristic clearness and force of the writer ; 
and the significance of the whole conception is powerfully exhibited. The 
idea of covenant with the Mediator is not, I think, suggested. But the 
conception of the covenant of grace runs almost exactly on the lines of 
the Statement in the Westminster Confession. Yet Gomarus does not 
appear to have made use of these ideas in his subsequent theological 
writings. 

In Amesius (or Ames) one finds a clear impression of the theological 
capabilities of the conception of covenant. In his “ Medulla” the con- 
ception of a covenant is formally applied to the primeval constitution. 
It is argued that the elements of it, as made known to us in Scrip- 
ture, taken together, amount to a covenant ; the law and its sanction, 
announced to the creature for submission and acceptance, amount to 
no less. It is, he says, in virtue of this covenant that the moral works 
of the creature acquire a relation to felicity as reward, and infelicity as 
punishment. So also, when he comes to redemption, we perceive the 
same mode of conceiving the relations. I do not remember, indeed, that 
he advances so far as to the distinct assertion of a covenant with Christ, 
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as the root-conception of all the gracious covenant-relations between 
God and men. But when he comes to the application of redemp- 
tion, he explains himself thus: that application depends on three 
things—on the donation of men to Christ ; on Christ’s intention in His 
sanctification ; and on the Father’s acceptance of it. Our liberation, 
therefore, is not merely a thing decreed ; it is, further, a thing conceded 
and commvitted to Christ, and to us in Him, before it is experienced by 
us. And the principle or plan (ratio) of this application is called, he 
says, the New Covenant (Fadus Novum). This seems to present all the 
essentials of the developed Federal Theology. 

Now, the “ Medulla” was written about 1620. But the same ideas are 
present in a little-known Catechism published by Amesius in 1612. He 
had drawn it up for the benefit of a young gentleman whose tutor he was. 

These notes come far short of a history of theological thought on this 
subject ; but they may serve the purpose of indicating the manner in 
which theologians advanced, and so may introduce what is to be said on 
the intrinsic theological conditions of this development. 

The ground or foundation of this theologowmenon is laid in the fact, 
that it pleased God to order his successive revelations in the form of 
covenants. The whole Old Testament revelation, from the time of 
Abraham, ran expressly in that form, and was regulated, therefore, by 
the properties of covenant transactions. The Old Testament contained, 
besides, the promise of a better covenant ; and in the New Testament it 
is expressly declared that this new covenant is unveiled and displayed 
in the Gospel—that its grace and its security are now the revealed por- 
tion of believers. The theological thought of the Reformation did not, 
at first, seem disposed to avail itself very much of this especial mould ; 
yet attention was secured for the subject, and some expenditure of pains 
in arranging men’s conceptions about it, by the necessity of discussing 
the connection and distinction of Old and New Testament. That was a 
subject which must interest men who were full of the question about 
justification. Besides, it was a subject on some details of which the 
Reformed and the Lutherans were not quite agreed. The new covenant 
was promised in the Old Testament, and in the New it was declared that 
the promise was fulfilled : the days were “ come” of which the prophets 
spoke. But then was it not by the same Gospel, was it not in virtue of 
a dealing with souls on substantially the same principles that those of 
old were saved, as those are who are saved in New Testament times ? 
It had to be carefully explained, therefore, how that, in the Old Testa- 
ment, from the days of the first promise, the New Covenant is already in 
force ; while yet it is partly veiled by types and figures, and partly con- 
trolled by a system of laws and penalties, which kept ever before the 
minds of men the first constitution with its law of works, and the sin 
which violated it and incurred its penalty. This made it needful to 
consider how those older forms of covenant could be shown to be per- 
vaded and underlaid by the character and conditions of the New Coven- 
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ant, which was at the same time recognised as the eternal one. Thus, 
in the minds of theologians, a considerable place was secured for this 
conception, and for the various ways in which it could be looked at, 
and a familiarity with its capabilities was formed. As the result, the 
idea of the Covenant received two extensions, or additional applica- 
tions, beyond those which lie on the face of Scripture. 

First, the original constitution under which man unfallen was placed, 
came to be conceived as a covenant—the covenant of works—in which 
Adam, as the representative of his race, or man as existing in Adam, 
stood confederate with God. That is not precisely and plainly said any- 
where in Scripture. But the idea was strongly suggested, and, when 
suggested, recommended, by three considerations at any rate. 

1. The New Covenant—the Gospel, which was a covenant,—had to 
be distinguished from the Law Constitution, as its correlative and con- 
trast. But, then, on the ground of passages in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and elsewhere, it was held, that in some sense or way, to some 
effect or other, this primeval Law Constitution was reiterated, rehearsed, 
reinforced, in the Sinai legislation. Now, in the Sinai legislation it 
took a covenant form. It was natural to ask, is not this the proper 
view, or, at least, a proper view, that the Law Constitution for man un- 
fallen, was not only an earlier constitution, but an earlier covenant ? 
This line of contemplation works very manifestly in some of the divines 
who built up the federal theology (Cloppenburg, especially, in his first 
dissertation). 

2. It was noticed that the very word occurred in a passage of Hosea, 
which, in those days, it was thought, might be applied to the case of 
Adam and the law he broke (Hosea, vi. 7). 

3. (And this must be the main permanent ground), men were satis- 
fied on examiriation (as we have seen in the case of Amesius, and the 
same is indicated by Polanus), that the substantial things revealed as to 
God’s way of dealing with our first parents do, when taken together, 
amount to a covenant transaction, at least as closely as can well be the 
case in dealings between the Supreme God and His creature man. 

That, then, was one extension. The other was, to represent the 
covenant of grace, not merely as a covenant between God and His 
people, who in time believe, but as involving or resting upon an 
eternal covenant between the Father and the Son, which embodies the 
Divine consent of grace, according to which salvation should be made 
good in time, and defines the conditions under which Christ incarnate 
found Himself, as He entered on His work. All the passages which 
bring out the order and stability of the scheme of grace, as related to 
the mutual transactions of the Father and the Mediator, then become 
corroborations and illustrations of this thought—this Covenant of Re- 
demption. The effect was, also, to modify, to a considerable extent, 
what was presented by earlier writers, as to the covenant with God on 
which men personally and individually enter through the mediation of 
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Christ ; or at least that older material was subordinated to a new 
dominant idea. 

When this was so, the next step was to make use of the elements 
thus provided, for the purpose of exhibiting, in a connected scheme, 
the reformed theology. You had the thought of the two covenants, 
each with its representative person, and his seed, natural or mystical— 
Adam on the one hand, Christ on the other. Instead of developing 
the system from the Divine decree, with elect and non-elect, law and 
gospel, and bringing in the idea of covenant as merely one form or 
aspect of grace (viz., that believers enter into a covenant-relation with 
God, better and more gracious than the Old Testament was able to dis- 
close, though the grace of it was already enjoyed under the Old Testa- 
ment), theologians threw themselves on the idea of covenant, as the guiding 
theological thought. So arose the Federal Theology. Cocceius acquired 
a special name in connection with it by the very decisive place he gave 
to it in his theological constructions, and still more perhaps by some 
novelties of speculation which he connected with it. He founded, or 
had fathered on him, a school of theologians in the Low Countries 
which was peculiarly known as the Federalist School. Hence Coc- 
celus is currently spoken of, particularly by Germans, as‘ the source 
of this mode of theological thinking. That is a great mistake. The 
thing grew by degrees—had substantially come to consciousness in 
Amesius, and was gaining ground, especially in England and Scotland, 
before the Westminster Assembly. In fact, Cocceius’ book, De Federe 
et Testamento Dei, is not earlier in date than the Westminster Confes- 
sion. The contentions in the Low Country, in which the so-called 
Federalists or Cocceians were involved with the Voetians, had respect 
partly to various somewhat fanciful details in the way in which Cocceius 
worked out his ideas, partly to the question whether it was wise and safe 
to alter so greatly the method of exhibiting the system, as Cocceius and 
some of his followers did. In particular, Cocceius worked out a very 
notable scheme of the graduated historical dealings of God with men, 
under the two great covenants. The views he presented on this sub- 
ject awakened controversy. The element thus thrown into the Reformed 
Theology by Cocceius was important, and deserves to be signalised by 
historians. But it is misleading to appropriate the title of the Federal 
Theology to describe the controverted peculiarities of the Cocceian school. 
The essential features of Federal Theology cannot be said to have 
awakened any important opposition on the part of Reformed divines. 

Among the motives which might dispose theologians to give so much 
attention to this mode of representing theology, and to accord to it so 
leading a place, one may reckon the mere capability of it. No mode of 
representation was more fitted to bring out the Reformed doctrine of the 
two constitutions, law and grace, in a striking manner ; none exhibits so 
clearly how each part of the scheme countenances and supports the other, 
and how Scripture supports both. Besides, as Dr. Smeaton has remarked 
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in one of his volumes on the “Scripture Evidence for the Atonement,” 
the Socinian and Arminian controversies had powerfully impressed on the 
Reformed the importance of bringing out the union between our Lord and 
His people in all the intensity of the view the Scripture gives of it, if the 
doctrine of the Atonement was to be successfully defended. Now, the 
thought of Christ as eternally in covenant on His people’s behalf, brought 
out the idea of the union between them with peculiar energy. The cor- 
responding doctrine regarding Adam completed the scheme. Moreover, 
this way of stating the matter as to Adam seemed to lend a new ray of 
light to the teaching of the Church, in regard to the bearings and effects 
of Adam’s sin and fall. 

The first extension (as I have called it) of the covenant idea, 7.¢., to 
Adam, met with very general admission or acceptance among Re- 
formed divines ; but it was not universally received. It was disap- 
proved by Altingius, Venema, Vitringa, Placeus. It was also disowned, 
as we might expect, by Episcopius and the rest of the Remonstrants. 
This dissent is respectable, but not remarkably formidable. 

The other extension, according to which the Eternal Son is repre- 
sented as in covenant with the Father in behalf of His people, also 
found ready acceptance. Indeed, what is universally admitted by the 
Reformed divines as to the eternal purpose, and the parts undertaken in 
the execution of it, come so nearly up to all that is meant to be 
asserted by the covenant, that this was to be expected. Some 
divines may have judged that this mode of speaking is not so directly 
countenanced in Scripture as to make it altogether wise to employ it as 
the constant and leading form under which truth is to be represented. 
But such a caveat is a different thing from a direct rejection of it as 
unwarrantable. However, a difficulty has been made. It was main- 
tained by Wessel, a Dutch divine, that in this matter the Eternal 
decree should be spoken of, but not the Eternal covenant. His argu- 
ment was that the latter implied a relation of separate wills in the 
Divine persons, injurious to the Divine unity, and tending towards 
Tritheism. . The difficulty may serve as a warning against a possible 
danger that might attend inconsiderate utterances on this subject. 

Some further remarks, concerning the more detailed theologisings 
which arise out of each of the leading branches of the covenant theology, 
are reserved for another paper. 

RoperT Rarny. 
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MONICA AND AUGUSTINE.* 


By tHe Autuor or “ THE SANDS OF TIME ARE SINKING.” 


HEY sat and communed, soul with soul ; 
Their heavenward gaze all rapture grew, 
As though a glimpse of faith’s bright goal 
Shone through the soft Italian blue. 


The hum of Ostia’s streets below, 
The shout of ships on Tiber’s stream, 
Vexed not the peace on his calm brow, 
Nor troubled her adoring dream. 


Behind lay all her dark, sad years, 

Each spot was green where she had knelt ; 
A lustre o’er each place of tears, 

A sunbeam where the shades had dwelt. 


They ended all in joy and light, 

Those sighing watches, toilsome woes ; 
She met an Angel in the night, 

And held him till the sun arose. 


And now her soul is satisfied, 
That tender soul, so tempest-tossed ; 
Her rescued one is by her side— 
Her child of prayers and tears—not lost ! 


Now, from that window facing east, 
She gazes, yearning to depart : 
Desire is crowned ; its cry hath ceased ; 
She lifts to Heaven a silent heart. 


But he, with doubt’s long anguish worn, 
And pangs of a repentant breast, 

And conflicts of a soul new-born,— 

He may not seek release and rest. 


The glow that lights his earnest eyes 
Is not of parting ecstasy ; 
A kindling flame within them lies 


Of steadfast zeal and purpose high. 


* Monica and Augustine, when leaving Italy to return to Africa, sat together at a 
window in Ostia, discoursing on the joys of heaven. It proved to be for the last time, 
as, immediately after, she fell sick and died there. 
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Fer since that hour when, prostrate laid, 
New life through all his being ran, 
Beneath yon fig-tree’s mantling shade 
In the old garden at Milan, 


For Christ’s dear Church, with large content, 
Heart, hand, and brain have ceaseless wrought ; 
For her, life’s precious oil been spent,— 
His soul’s bright hoard of burning thought. 


He scans her course from height to height, 
Through sunshine clear, and dim eclipse ; 
And watches for the tarrying light 
Of Christ’s august Apocalypse. 


“ City of God!” his soul’s pure dream ! 
He hails her shining from afar, 

Crowned with the jasper’s crystal gleam, 
And crested with the Morning Star. 


O kindred hearts ! your converse pour 
Still fondly seated side by side ; 

For ye may commune thus no more 
Till throned amidst the glorified. 


Yet down the ages ye shall go 

With linkéd name, through many a clime ; 
A double star in memory’s glow— 

A concord on the ear of time. 


For never did Devotion win 
So pure, so radiant a gem 

Of genius from the depths of sin, 
To deck the Church’s diadem. 


Grand lives of old! what thoughts of love 
Are clustered round you as their home! 

Your holy charm is strong to move 

This day the heart of Christendom. 





A. R. Cousin. 
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JAPANESE SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 


I. 


T is acalm summer evening, the sun just setting, the air still, but for the 
high-pitched tremulo of the cicada and the croaks of frogs from the 
rice-flats, which, relieved here and there by clumps of feathery bamboos 
or pines embracing thatch-roofed cottages, cover almost the entire bed 
of a little valley ; a wooded hill overlooks this, and half conceals, amid 
a grove of sombre cryptomerias, the massive tent-like roof of a temple, 
which, from beneath its overhanging eaves, seems quaintly to watch the 
groups of peasants returning from their field-work, and from its 
ponderous bell sends forth a quivering boom across the valley: or I am 
sitting in the veranda of my friend’s house in Kaga Yashiki, Tokiyé, 
and looking across a little stretch of reedy moor to the solemn groves of 
Uyeno, where the Shoguns sleep ; I can just get a glimpse of the halo- 
encircled head of the colossal image of Buddha, another break in the 
massive clumps of cryptomeria discloses part of the curve of a temple 
roof overshadowing a dull red gable, while at still another point the 
uppermost storey and finial of a pagoda emerge from the depths of 
foliage : or the scene is a great city lying on a plain, romantic with its 
environments of woods and hills, but just saved from monotony by the 
great roofs and pagodas of the buildings reared to the gods, which fitly 
surmount the homes of the people. Scenes like these are the first to 
arise when my mind turns to Japan. Then, in their nature-worship, the 
Japanese have surrounded with a halo of sanctity multitudes of the peaks 
into which their romantic country rises. The peerless Fuji-san, Ontaké- 
san, with its 10,000 feet of height, Haku-san, the White Mountain of 
Kaga, Taté-yama, the Beacon Mountain, which guides the mariner far 
off on the sea of Japan, Nantai-zan, prince of the solemn peaks which 
guard the tombs of Iyeyasti and Iyemitst, Kirishima-yama in Kiushiu, 
upon the summit of which Ninigi-no-mikoto, great-grandfather of the 
first emperor of Japan, is fabled to have descended from heaven, are but 
a few of the more remarkable of the sacred mountains whose slopes are 
every summer scaled by thousands of white-robed pilgrims. It may be 
worth while to write a few notes of some of the temples which are so 
characteristic of the towns of Japan, and, enshrined in eternal twilight, 
add solemnity to her picturesque hills, as well as of some of the glorious 
alpine heights which have no less subtle a charm for the Christian, than 
for the heathen, pilgrim. 

There are, as is well-known, two prevailing vilighea 4 in Japan, Shinté 
or Kami no Michi (ie. “The Way of the Gods ”), the indigenous 
faith ; and Buddhism, introduced from Korea in 552 A.D. 

Of the true nature of Shinté we have learned much within the last 
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few years, thanks mainly to the scholarship and untiring industry of 
Mr. Ernest Satow, of H.B.M. Legation, Tokiyé. A hollow system it 
would seem to be, with little or nothing to satisfy man’s religious 
cravings, destitute of any moral code, and maintaining its hold on the 
popular mind chiefly through its association with reverence for ancestors 
and national heroes. Based on a cosmogony in which no educated 
Japanese believes, it might seem strange that the present Government 
should have set themselves to revive it in its pure form as the national 
religion, were it not for the fact that the last-mentioned characteristic 
makes it an admirable state-machine. Not only have existing Shinté 
shrines lately received state-patronage, but many Buddhist shrines have 
been handed over to the Shintédists.* One of the temples thus decreed 
to have its ancient and stately worship of Buddha abandoned for the 
balder Shint6 rites, was the great temple at Shiba, Tokiyé ; but scarcely 
had the first stroke of midnight sounded from the great bell on the 
day before that appointed for the transference of authority, when flames 
were seen to leap through the great roof, and a few hours later, the vast 
building was in ashes. This was no doubt the act of the priests. In 
the ordinary Japanese mind, Buddhism and Shintdism seem hopelessly 
confused, and the temples of both faiths are frequented without much 
discrimination. Indeed, until lately, the confusion was not confined to 
the minds of the worshippers, for in the course of centuries the two 
religions had actually become considerably intermixed, the eclectic 
character of Buddhism leading it to recognise the Shinté divinities as 
manifestations of Buddha, while Shintdists were glad to cover the 
nakedness of their own system with garniture borrowed from Buddhism. 

What, then, are the main elements of pure Shinté? In the begin- 
ning there existed Chaos, which contained the germs of all things. From 
this was evolved a race’ of heavenly beings termed celestial kami, of 
whom Izanagi, a male, and Izanami, a female, were the last individuals. 
By their union were produced the islands of Japan and a generation of 
divinities known as the terrestrial kami; and from these last was 
descended Jimmu Tenné, the first emperor of Japan. By the kami the 
world is governed ; they have control over the elements and the seasons, 
over plants and animals, and on their will depend the fortunes of man- 
kind. In the course of time the number of the kami has been increased 
by the accession of men who, in this life, have been illustrious for their 
heroism, wisdom, or piety. Thus Iyeyasti, the great soldier and law- 
giver, is now worshipped as the divinity Gongen Sama. Shinté has no 
priests, no idol-worship, no distinct teachings regarding a future state, 
little or no ritual, and, as mentioned above, no moral code. This last 
fact is frankly admitted by Motodri, one of the leading revivalists of 


* It should be noted, however, that the state department of religion has lately been 
receiving less and less attention, For a few years after the Restoration in 1868, it ranked 
as one of the great departments of state ; now it is merely a branch of the Home De- 
partment, with revenues diminishing every year. 
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pure Shintd. According to him, morals were invented by the Chinese 
because they are an immoral people ; the Japanese have no need of any 
system of ethics, as their own hearts are sufficient to guide them 
aright! Chinese moralists presume to discuss the character of their 
sovereign ; but the Japanese are too moral to do otherwise than render 
unquestioning obedience! Submission to superiors is the cardinal 
virtue of Shinté, and it is thus more efficient as an engine of government 
than as an elevator of humanity. In most cases the sole end of the 
prayers of its votaries is temporal prosperity ; the kami are implored to 
grant fuku, a Japanese word which involves the ideas of long life, 
health, riches, and every kind of worldly well-being. To secure the 
favour of the more propitious divinities, they readily, as the sequel will 
show, perform long pilgrimages to famous shrines or sacred mountains, 
the sole act of worship when the holy place is reached being probably 
little more than to wash the face in a font, strike a bell, throw a few 
coins into the temple money-box, bend the head for a few seconds in 
silent prayer, and buy a charm from one of the temple-attendants. 

With such a weak rival as Shint6, it is not surprising that Buddhism 
rapidly became the prevalent religion. Not only did it take hold of 
the popular mind, but it even became the favourite religion of the 
Imperial Court. ‘Some of the highest positions in the Buddhist hier- 
archy, as the office of high priest at Uyeno, Yedo, were ex officio 
occupied by scions of the Imperial family. Monastic fraternities, rich 
and powerful, acquired immense political influence. The history of 
these often reads strikingly like that of the corresponding institutions 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. Indeed, Japanese Buddhism and 
European Romanism have not a few striking affinities, both in political 
attitude and in ritual ; the hierarchial, as well as the feudal, develop- 
ments of Japan and Europe have been wonderfully alike. 

With these general remarks on the religions of Japan, we turn our 
attention to some of the more remarkable shrines. We begin with the 
Mecca of Japan, the Shintd temples of Is¢. These shrines are two in 
number, and are situated near the town of Furuichi, in the province of 
Isé, about ninety miles south-east of Kiyéto. They derive their sanctity 
on account neither of their age nor of their magnificence (they are 
studiously plain and even primitive in their architecture), but because 
they contain the metal mirror forged in heaven for the sun-goddess, 
which is one of the three sacred regalia of Japan.* In every Japanese 
house there is a shelf supporting a miniature Shinté shrine, within 
which are treasured paper tickets inscribed with the names of various 
gods, one of whom is invariably the principal deity of Isé; and the 
ticket, or rather paper-box, marked with this deity’s name, is sup- 
posed to contain some pieces of the wand used at the Isé festivals. 
The possession of these is believed to ensure good luck for at least six 
months, and no Tokiyé artisan has any hope of success in business until 


* The other two are a sword, and a ball of rock-crystal. 
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he has once at least made the pilgrimage to Is¢, and procured his bundle 
of charms. In bygone days it was a common thing for apprentices in 
Yedo (Tékiyd) to run away from their masters for a while, and beg their 
way to the Is¢ shrines ; and even dogs which had made the pilgrimage 
used to be pointed out as worthy of more than ordinary respect. The 
temple buildings need not detain us long. They lie deep in the recesses 
of a grove of ancient cryptomerias. The avenues leading to them are 
each spanned by a torii, or sacred portal. The toriz is characteristic of 
all Shinté shrines : it consists of two upright posts, on the tops of which 
rests a horizontal beam, projecting slightly on each side ; beneath this 
is a smaller cross-beam, whose ends do not project. The original 
purpose of the torii was to serve as a perch for the sacred fowls, kept to 
give warning of day-break ; but, after the introduction of Buddhism, it 
came to be regarded as a gateway. The shrines themselves are within 
four oblong courts, and are constructed on the principle of the primeval 
hut. The ground plan of each is rectangular ; above the four walls of 
plain wood rises a gable-roof, which considerably overhangs the front and 
back walls ; the rafters leading from the wall-plates to the roof-ridge 
cross one another, so as to project in the form of the letter V, and on 
the fork thus formed rests the roof-ridge, which is double and within 
the forks crossed by a number of cigar-shaped beams; the roof is 
thatched ; a balcony three feet wide runs round the building a few feet 
from the ground ; the only decorations which relieve the plain wood are 
pieces of ornamental metal-work in brass. There is no object exposed 
for worship. An encircling straw rope is supposed to ward off evil 
spirits, and some gohei or mité-gura (wands with long twisted papers 
depending from them) are there to attract the spirits of the gods. Ina 
cabinet within the innermost building, the spirit of the enshrined deity 
is believed to dwell. In most Shintd temples a mirror is exposed, but 
this is a Buddhist innovation. The offerings presented at the Is¢ 
shrines consist of water, rice, salt, and food such as fish, birds, and 
vegetables.* 

“Tf thou hast not been at Nikk6,” says a Japanese proverb, “think 
not to say kekkéd (beautiful).” Looking northward across the plain 
from Tékiyé, one may, on a clear day, see a range of pale-grey, snow- 
streaked mountains. These are the heights of Nikko. There they lie 
‘like sleeping kings,” and at their feet rest the great Shoguns, Iyeyasti 
and Iyemitsti. The flat-crested giant which overtops the rest is Nantai- 
zan, 8196 feet above the sea, and distant from Tokiy6 in a straight 
line 76 miles, but by road about 100. 

In the wide world there can hardly be a region of more solemn 
grandeur than Nikké. Nature here seems ever to sing a Gregorian 
chant, to which the many waters around and above contribute their 
various parts, from the thundering cataract to the silvery rill ; and the 

* For the above facts in reference to the Isé shrines, I am indebted to a paper in the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, by Mr. Ernest Satow. 
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great sombre forests send forth their incense of pine, while the great 
mountain-gods above sit from age to age unchanged, their rugged heads 
clear against the blue vault of heaven, or hidden beneath the folds of 
enswathing clouds. Ere we are within fifty miles of the shrines, we are 
reminded of our destination, for each side of the spacious highway is 
lined with majestic cryptomerias, varying from 100 to 150 feet in 
height,—the rows of massive perpendicular trunks, with their branches 
converging overhead, producing at many points the effect of a vast 
cathedral aisle. Through these glorious vistas, between the over-arch- 
ing boughs and the shadow-dappled road, we get glimpses of the 
shingle-roofs of villages, and, as we near the sacred region, of the blue 
wrinkled summit of Nantai-zan, or of the more gently sloping foot-hills. 
And this superb avenue of 50 miles is in honour of Iyeyast, the great 
chief whose remains were fully two and a half centuries ago borne in 
solemn pomp from Yedo to their last resting-place beneath the sacred 
heights of Nikko. Never was the last journey of a national hero so 
magnificently immortalised. At Imaichi, about eight miles from the 
Nikké shrines, the main avenue is joined by another, shorter but of 
equal grandeur. This marks the route of the emperor’s envoy, who 
year by year travelled from Kiyéto to Nikké, a distance of well-nigh 
400 miles, that he might present an offering at the shrine of the 
deified Shogun. Having passed up the long street of the village of 
Hachiishi, we come upon a little ravine, through which rushes an 
impetuous stream. On the opposite side is an immense grove of 
aged cryptomerias; and it is in the eternal twilight of this that 
the shrines are situated. It will be noticed that two bridges cross 
the stream, one coterminous with the road, and the other a few 
yards further up the stream. This second bridge, like the other, is of 
wood, but it is of more artistic structure, and is coloured a deep red ; 
both ends are closed, for none save the emperor himself may cross it. 
We enter the sacred grove. After ascending a broad avenue with 
occasional steps and bordered by stone embankments, we pass under a 
granite torii 27 feet 6 inches high, with columns 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, beyond which are 118 magnificent bronze lanterns on stone 
pedestals ; and with a richly carved and painted pagoda of five storeys 
rising 104 feet on our left, we find ourselves at the foot of the steps 
leading up to the entrance-gate of the great temple of Téshdgu, dedi- 
cated to lyeyasii, and unequalled in Japan for gorgeousness. 

It would be vain to enter into anything like a detailed description 
of this masterpiece of Japanese architecture. At the first visit the 
mind is simply dazzled with the splendour, and retains little beyond a 
general impression of black fluted curving roofs, heavily bordered with 
gold, and overshadowing gables carved with hundreds of quaint designs 
in high relief, and of every shade of colour,—elephants, pheasants, 
doves, dragons, trees and flowers innumerable, sages, children at play, 
&e., &c.—of gateways, one mass of decoration, leading into neatly 
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pebbled courts with massive stone steps and pavements ; of gates of 
solid, cunningly-wrought bronze ; of palisades almost outvying in their 
carvings the buildings which they surround ; of interiors with lacquered 
floors, beautiful laqueated ceilings, and marvellously gilt and coloured 
screens—an utter lavishness of colour, and yet nothing but perfect 
harmony in the blending of it—and of all this within the folds of a 
grove whose solemn trees add the finishing touch to the triumphs of art 
which they imbed. 

All these buildings are of wood. Their roofs are invariably heavy, 
and curved tent-wise ; some are gable-roofs ; others are pavilion, ter- 
minating in a point ; the majority present a combination of these two 
forms, having gables for some distance below the roof-ridge, while the 
lower part of the roof projects pavilion-wise over all the four walls, thus 
cutting short the gables before they have reached the eaves. Niches in 
the outermost gate of the temple contain the nid, two huge demon 
forms carved in wood, the one red and the other green, set there to 
guard the shrine. These monsters are to be seen at nearly all Buddhist 
temples, and are supposed to represent respectively the male and female 
principles of the Chinese philosophy. The court into which we first 
pass is surrounded by a red timber wall, and is resplendent with three 
gorgeous treasure-houses, a stable for the three sacred albino horses 
kept for the use of the god, a magnificent building containing a com- 
plete collection of the Buddhist Scriptures, and a massive granite cistern 
of holy water shaded by a roof resting on twelve granite pillars. A few 
steps lead up from this into a smaller court, in which there are a richly- 
carved bell-tower, a drum-tower, and a bronze bell, lantern, and candelabra, 
presented by the Kings of Korea and Liukiu. The Yomei gate, which 
covers a flight of steps leading to the innermost court, is a marvel of 
wood-carving and brilliant, yet tasteful, colouring. It rests on white 
columns, with capitals representing the unicorn ; above these are a com- 
paratively narrow architrave, and then a balcony resting on dragons’ 
heads and adorned with a series of carvings in high relief; the wall- 
space above the balcony, which is almost equal in extent to that beneath 
it, is decorated in the centre with two immense white dragons ; while, 
over all, the great overhanging roof rests on gilded dragons’ heads with 
red throats. The interior of the gateway is rich in arabesques, repre- 
senting, for the most part, the peony. We are now in the innermost 
court, round three sides of which runs a piazza, enriched with carvings 
of birds, flowers, and trees ; the fourth side is a stone embankment built 
against the side of the hill. In the centre is the main shrine, supported 
on the right by the stage for the performance of the sacred dances and 
by an altar for the burning of cedar-wood incense, and on the left by the 
building containing the three sacred cars used during festivals. The 
interior reveals a matted hall, forty-two feet by twenty-seven feet (the 
broad side to the front), with an apartment on each side—one for the 
Shégun and the other for the Abbot. The ceilings are laqueated and 
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finely frescoed, and the side apartments contain some magnificent screens, 
rich in colour and gilding. But if we look for a gorgeous altar we are 
disappointed, for the only object of adoration is a circular metal mirror 
on a black table. Such was not originally the high altar, when, at the 
deification of Iyeyast, a band of Buddhist priests in gorgeous robes 
chanted during three days a sacred classic 10,000 times. But the pre- 
sent Government have transferred the shrine to the Shintdists, and hence 
the denudation. Possibly as the result of a compromise, the neighbour- 
ing temple dedicated to Iyemitsti still retains its connection with Bud- 
dhism. There, shaven-headed monks, in black or coloured robes, glide 
over the lacquered floors, or drone their litanies in the dim religious 
light which envelops the high altar; but at Téshégu the only inmates 
are a few white-robed Shinté attendants, with few or no pretensions to 
exceptional religious devotion. 

Such is a meagre sketch of the magnificent temple reared to Iyeyast ; 
and that dedicated to his grandson, Iyemitsii, is scarcely less imposing. 
But it is not within the walls of his shrine that the bones of either hero 
are laid. A staircase of solid stone, with 240 steps, leads up the hill 
behind the Toshégu temple. An impressive staircase it is, moss-covered 
and flecked with the shadows of the stately cryptomerias amid which 
it winds. Its goal is a bronze urn surmounting a plain but massive 
tomb of stone and bronze ; and here it is that the dust of Iyeyast lies. 
A stone table in front bears a bronze censer, a vase with the sacred 
lotus-flower in brass, and a stork with a bronze candlestick in its mouth. 
The tomb of Iyemitsti is a counterpart to this, on the hill above his 
own temple. When we visited it, in the spring of 1879, there lay pros- 
trate, within a few inches of the urn, the great trunk of one of the sen- 
tinelling cryptomerias, which had been uprooted in a recent storm,— 
typical, as it seemed to us, of the overthrow, in the late political storm, 
of that stately feudal system whose chief founders were Iyeyasti and 
Iyemitsii. 

We change the scene to Kiyédto. This is undoubtedly the most fas- 
cinating of all the cities of Japan. The fact that for twelve centuries it 
was the hallowed seat of the Emperors, adored as the Sons of Heaven, 
would alone surround it with no dim halo, even did it not present 
such exceptional charms of nature and of art. With an air of elegant 
repose, it lies amid its environment of hills. Its main length is from 
north to south, thus corresponding with the valley, hemmed in on all 
sides except the south, in which it is situated. On the east its 
houses run up the glades, and partly ascend the slopes of the wooded 
range of which the rounded Maru-yama is a prominent feature. It 
is from among the groves of these hills that the pagodas and roofs 
of some of the most celebrated temples in the empire picturesquely issue— 
Kiyémidzi, Nishi Otani, Sanjiu-san-gen-d6, Gion, Chion-in, Kurodani, 
and others. Broad, stately avenues lead to several of them, notably 
Chion-in, which is considered the principal Buddhist temple in Japan, 
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and on which alone a volume might be written. The appear- 
ance of the wooded spurs, between and on which the sacred build- 
ings lie, is picturesque in the extreme, the foliage for the most part 
dense and sombre, but exquisitely varied at points by the brilliant 
scarlet blossoms of the lagerstramia Indica or other flowering trees in 
the gardens connected with the sacred inclosures. The Japanese some- 
times speak of the lagerstramia Indica as the laughing tree, and verily 
it seems to laugh like a gleesome maiden among these sedate old groves. 
From Kiyémidzi a beautiful panoramic view of the city is obtained, 
in which its general form can be taken in at a glance. It is observed 
that the western and northern sides are separated from the mountains 
by some miles of level country. The white bed of the Kamogawa river 
is seen to cut the city into two unequal portions, a western and an 
eastern, the former much the more extensive. The regularity of the 
lines of houses, especially beyond the river, shows that the streets run 
almost invariably at right angles to one another. In the west, the 
white walls of the Nijé, or Shégun’s Castle, break the uniformity of 
brown dotted with white spots ; more to the north, the high roofs of 
the Goshé, or Emperor’s Palace, emerge from amid dark foliage. The 
pagoda of Toji in the south-west corner, and near it the roofs of the 
Hongiiwanji temples, the hexagonal shrine of Rokkakiidé, and several 
other sacred edifices, rise conspicuously from the array of low buildings, 
and the whole scene is closed in by a wall of high hills. The streets, 
when more narrowly observed, are found to be as neat as they are 
regular, and seem in many respects but the expression, in wood and 
plaster, of the tidy, complacent, pleasure-loving disposition of the 
inhabitants. Indeed, this city has a peculiar and irresistible charm, 
whether we consider its romantic situation, its venerable associations, or 
the air of elegance and contentment which characterises its people. 
Kiyéto is at once a city of temples and a city of pleasure-haunts. 
It is a picture with striking lights and shades. Sunny hill-slopes 
contrast with shadowy glades, silvery river-beds flash between dark 
woods of pine, cherry-blossoms smile amid funereal evergreens. Such is 
nature’s setting, and the gem is in keeping with it. Kiyédto has a tone 
of deep solemnity and yet of sparkling gaiety. The slow thrubbing of 
the basso-profondo bell * of Chion-in temple mingles with the rippling 
laughter of pleasure-seekers on the river, and the wailing music of the 
minstrels of the historic temple of Gion with the strumming of guitars 
in the music-schools of Gion street. On a summer evening we pass 
dimly-lighted shrines, where monks are chanting psalms to Buddha ; 
and reaching one or other of the bridges, we find the river’s course 
marked by thousands of paper-lanterns, amid the picturesque light of 


* This is one of the most ponderous bells in Japan. It is 18 feet in height and 10 
inches in thickness. Like all Japanese bells, it is sounded by means of a wooden 
beam swung horizontally, which is brought to bear on its outer surface like a battering- 
ram, 
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which citizens of all ages are holding festival, seated on little platforms 
above the cool gurgling water. 

But the aim of this paper precludes a description of the pleasure- 
resorts of Kiydto. It is to the temples that we turn, and of these it 
will suffice to confine our attention to one. We select the Buddhist 
temple of Nishi Hongtwanji. 

The Monto, Shinshiu, or Hongtwanji sect is the most enlightened, 
as well as the most popular and wealthy, of the thirty-five denominations 
of Japanese Buddhists. It recognises one God in Amida Buddha, who, 
however, is nothing more than an eternal principle personified. Celibacy 
is not enforced upon the clergy, and preaching is cultivated more than 
among the other Buddhist sects. The Hongtiwanji temples are accord- 
ingly remarkable both for their size and for their accessible situations. 
That which we are now visiting is a magnificent specimen of archi- 
tecture in wood. We are at once struck with the vast, and seem- 
ingly disproportionate roof—the ridge quite equal to a considerable 
garden-wall, the outspreading eaves casting a solemn shade upon 
the verandas and nearer precincts. A closer view shows the wood- 
work to be uncoloured, but most artistically carved with repre- 
sentations of dragons, birds, and flowers. We take off our shoes, and 
enter a spacious hall, laid, like all Japanese houses, with clean, soft, 
closely-fitting mats, and capable of containing at least two thousand 
people. The ceiling is flat, tastefully lacquered, and supported by two 
rows of massive cylindrical pillars of plain wood. Immediately under- 
neath it, the walls are enriched with brilliantly coloured carvings of 
angels with harps, flutes, guitars, &c., as well as of various birds and 
flowers characteristic of Japan. The side opposite the entrance has 
three recesses, the middle one of which contains the high altar. This 
has very much the effect of an altar in a Romish church, more especi- 
ally when its details are not too distinctly seen. It is surmounted by 
a neatly-carved gilt image of Amida Buddha standing on the lotus, 
which, in the uncertain light, might at first be mistaken for a crucifix. 
In the adjoining recesses are one or two pictures of saints with haloes 
round their heads. Several magnificent bronze lamps hang from 
various parts of the roof. The worshippers assemble, and, squatting on 
the mats, begin, with heads bowed upon the floor towards the altar, to 
mutter, in a childishly beseeching tone, the canonical, but to them only 
vaguely intelligible, prayer, “Nami, nami, Amida Butst.” Some 
gorgeously gilt and painted shutters are slid open, and there enter the 
officiating priests, with their shaven heads and variously coloured robes 
and academic hoods, followed by a procession of acolytes in black. 
Squatting in front of the altar, they begin a Gregorian-like chant, the 
weird strains of which are at intervals varied with the ring of a bell. 
Then offerings of cake and rice-beer are with due ceremony laid on the 
altar. Almost everything in the ritual reminds us of a Roman Catholic 
service. In a plainer hall adjoining the main building, we find a meet- 
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ing more suggestive of Protestantism. From a desk on a slightly raised 
platform, a priest in black, with a coloured hood hanging across his 
shoulders, is preaching to an attentive audience. His squatting attitude 
does not admit of very much action; but in his right hand he holds a 
fan, with which he raps sharply on the desk when he desires to enforce 
a point. No doubt he is urging his flock to practice self-reliance, a virtue 
on which this sect lays particular stress. 

Adjoining the temple is the priests’ residence, which is well worth a 
visit. Our space, however, will not admit of a detailed description. We 
can only refer to the exquisite sliding screens which separate the different 
rooms from one another, with their highly artistic representations of snowy 
branches, sago palms, bamboos, &c., &c., and their wealth of gilding ; to 
the magnificent ceilings ; to the dainty mats and the dais for the high 
priest ; to the small but marvellously complete landscape-garden ; to 
the three-storeyed pavilion, built in the sixteenth century of our era by 
the warrior Taiko Sama; the precious wood from China used to construct 
part of this ; and the view which its uppermost chamber commands of 
the city. But we should not omit to mention that the two present high 
priests of the Monto sect have received part of their education in 
England. When asked their opinion of Christianity, they say it is a very 
noble religion, and probably the best for Europe, but Buddhism, they 
think, suits Japan better. The Monto Buddhists have recently sent 
missionaries to England and other countries. 

Witiiam Gray Drxon. 


BOHEMIA DURING THE REFORMATION. 


I. 


INCE the year 1345, Bohemia had been divided into fifty-one deaneries, 
but by the beginning of the sixteenth century, forty-four of these 
had embraced Utraquism, while only seven remained Roman Catholic ; 
the United Brethren were scattered throughout the country. Both 
Utraquism and Roman Catholicism were recognised by the State, each 
being governed by its own consistory, whose presidents were called 
administrators. These boards were appointed by the State. The Church 
of the Unity was in one sense recognised by law, but in another sense 
it was prohibited ; for, though it did not receive special sanction, yet, 
as a religious body maintaining the doctrine of communion in both kinds, 
it enjoyed the protection afforded by the Compactata—the Bohemian 
Magna Charta. 
The Roman Church, whose last bishop, John the Iron, died in exile, 
and whose last archbishop, Vechta, a German, became a Hussite, was in 
a pitiable condition, retaining a mere remnant of its former glory. Bereft 
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of power and influence, destitute of wealth, without schools and priests, 
it seemed to be doomed by the Pope himself, whose hazardous policy 
aimed at nothing short of a complete recovery of the Church’s former 
supremacy in the kingdom. But Rome is not always wise, and the 
blunder then committed might have proved disastrous, had not the Jesuits, 
at the eleventh hour, stepped in and retrieved the sinking fortunes of 
the Papacy. This Church, which was losing hundreds of parishes year 
by year, soon became, in their skilful hands, the instrument for razing 
and destroying Protestantism in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Utraquism had already enjoyed a hundred years of comparative tran- 
quillity, during which it had ample opportunity of developing its vitality ; 
but alas! the spell of Rome still bound it, and completely prevented all 
progress. In doctrine, it remained the same dwarf as it was when 
Jakobellus left it in 1420: its zeal abated, and the desire to secure the 
good opinion of Rome made it but too often deaf to the truth and blind 
to the light. Its ecclesiastical organisation was a mere temporary 
arrangement, for the Utraquists were always expecting the nomination 
of an archbishop ; but Rome was in no hurry to gratify their desires, 
and Utraquism, having no ordained clergy, hovered continually on the 
brink of lawlessness. The University withered in its hands ; theological 
students became few; its priests were detested by the people. This 
want of spiritual guides was supplied by adventurers. For, since the 
Utraquist probationers had to purchase their consecration clandestinely 
either in Poland or Italy—the bribe being a horse, or a few pieces of gold 
—all kinds of idle fellows, vagrant students, butchers, and blacksmiths, 
used to go abroad and return priests. Every one of these ecclesiastics, 
before being admitted to ordination, had to profess abjuration of Utraquist 
views as heresy, and again, before assuming a charge at home, to curse 
Popish views as superstitious and erroneous. This immorality, fostered 
within the bosom of the Church, made a farce of its ministry, and bore 
evil fruit. The priests lived mere worldly lives, and were a scandal 
to their parishes, shunned by all honest men, dreaded by all honest 
women. Once, indeed, they did for a short season emerge from this 
slough. Having seized an old Italian bishop, they kept him in Kutna 
Hora, for the express purpose of ordaining their priests ; but the good 
man died, and the evils broke out anew. Rome was well aware of this, 
and in proportion as the perplexities of the awkward administrator and 
his consistory increased—enhanced, as they were, at every coronation 
by quarrels about the Compactata—so much the more obstinately did 
she behave. Utraquism was sentenced to starvation, and who but Rome 
could be its heir? for the Church of the Unity was regarded as of no 
account. But Rome was reckoning without her host. 

We saw how steadily the United Brethren advanced from the east 
towards the centre of Bohemia; now, on a sudden, the whole of the 
west rose in a flame at the touch of Luther’s torch. There are no 
connecting links between Luther’s spiritual growth and that of the 
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Bohemian Reformers ; but, as he fell into their track, their country 
necessarily attracted his attention, and not in vain, for at the very first 
peals of his thunder the provost of the University wrote to him: “Be 
in Saxony what Huss has been in Bohemia ; fight valiantly in God, and 
beware of evil men.” The Unity joyfully hailed his appearance, and 
Count Sebastian Schlick remained his faithful friend till death. In 
addition to many prominent men, he maintained a correspondence with 
the city of Prague, and with the Diet of Bohemia. Undoubtedly, the 
cordial sympathy and moral support which he received from this land 
cheered his brave, but often aching heart. But, on the other hand, this 
interchange of ideas could not remain without important consequences 
for Bohemia, and it was upon Utraquism that Luther’s doctrines had a 
special bearing. The rent within this Church, though concealed for a 
time under a cover of political expediency, openly revealed itself at last, 
and caused spasmodic convulsions, which finally proved fatal. 

There still remained among the Utraquists a considerable number 
who demanded a national and independent Church ; weary of the crafty 
) policy of Rome, and encouraged by Luther’s intrepidity, they were now 
nothing loath to cast in their lot with his. The forces of this band 
| were small, and its armoury, of course, in a neglected condition; it had, 
moreover, very much to learn; nevertheless, there was among them a 
7 hearty goodwill, though the old party that pleaded for union with Rome, 
| and were her mercenaries and spies, left nothing untried to quench their 

zeal, 

The contest began as early as 1519. In that year, the Utraquist 
Consistory convoked a Synod of all the deans, to consider and determine 
on means for putting a stop to the dangerous innovations then pouring 
in from Germany, and already appearing in many pulpits. The deans 
executed their task in the manner of freshmen, and summarily excom- 
municated the guilty and the suspected. Next year the scales turned, 
but this time it was not the Synod but the Diet that reconstructed 
the Consistory, and put men of Lutheran principles at the helm of Utra- 
quism. Meanwhile, the only other effect was, that partisans became adver- 
saries, and learned what they might expect from their opponents. But 
these leaders on either side had to woo the masses, who viewed this aca- 
demic fight without interest, for the old spirit had quite died within them. 
The bad example of the frivolous clergy had taught the people to scoff at 
religion ; vice walked about undisguised in open day ; and a deplorable 
spirit of self-abandonment preyed on all that is best in the inner man. 
Since the wonderful enthusiasm which the nation had imbibed from 
the Bible had disappeared with the fathers who displayed it, the 
young generation was thrown merely upon Utraquism, which fed its 
children with husks, and was spiritually famishing ; and being taught 
that Christianity in this form is the utmost to which a Christian com- 
munity can attain by the greatest sacrifices, it either scrupulously cleaved 

to the form, or regarded the fascinating ideals of the fathers as Utopian 
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visions, and sank into despair. However excusable these sentiments 
were under the circumstances, still, the mistake is very obvious ; and it 
required but a steady hand to tear the veil from the conscience, and 
make the truth shine upon it. That hand was already raised to do the 
work. There, into the midst of the disputing theologians, among whom 
not even four could be found holding the same opinion, there pressed 
a man whose tall form, emaciated features, shaggy hair, and rough garb, 
together with an unusual eloquence, made the public listen attentively 
and reflect upon his words. Of humble origin, he stood in close con- 
nection with the people ; and the churches being shut against him, he 
preached in the streets and in the neighbourhood of Prague to immense 
crowds. This was the renowned evangelist, Matthew the Hermit. His 
theme was repentance, and he succeeded in rousing the masses to a more 
spiritual life. At the same time also Thomas Miinzer was providentially 
led into Prague, and left deep traces of his influence upon the public 
mind. In short, the deadening drowsiness was dispelled, and a way pre- 
pared for the Reformation. 

In Bohemia, as everywhere else, the progress of the Reformation was 
furthered or hindered by the political influences which happened to 
prevail. The bigot Vladislav, who died in 1516, was succeeded by his 
unhappy son, Louis, who was also king of Hungary, a country just then 
threatened by the Turkish conquerors. To be nearer the exposed 
borders, he resided at Ofen. But being continually in need of money 
and troops, he was wise enough to be on good terms with the Bohemians ; 
and since the Catholics could not fill his coffers as he wanted, he flirted 
with those who could. Accordingly, in 1523, he admitted into the 
government John of Vartenberk, the most prominent leader of the 
Utraquists, and Conrad of Krayek, afterwards a member and powerful 
protector of the Church of the Unity. Further, he united the old and 
new cities of Prague, and entrusted their government to Hlavsa of 
Liboslav, a fervent admirer of Luther. Nothing could have been more 
favourable to the success of the Reformation principles. The new 
governors were well aware of this, and did not allow the opportunity to 
pass. Repeated sifting of the Consistory brought forward members 
whom we may properly call Lutherans—though they never acknow- 
ledged this appellation—and who allowed free course to the new doc- 
trines. Ere long, Lutheranism rang from Utraquist pulpits, and spread 
rapidly over the country. 

A remarkable feature in Utraquism is its scarcity of great men ; but 
this was only natural, considering the rubbish that constituted its clergy. 
The Unionists, indeed, excelled in cavil, pride, and obstinacy, but in 
spiritual things their brain was incapable of anything beyond mediocrity. 
Neither can the Lutherans, however, boast of an intellect that could rise 
superior to petty matters, grasp leading principles, and push their cause 
into nobler spheres. Everything that Utraquism afterwards effected is 
due solely to its laymen. This circumstance also accounts for the 
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course in which the Lutherans advanced. Unlike the United Brethren, 
they gathered no separate congregations of their own, but cherished the 
idea of permeating the whole Utraquist community with their views, and 
of reforming it from above by decrees of the official boards. They 
shuddered at the thought of leaving the harbour of the Compactata, bad 
as it was, and of exposing themselves to the gale in the open sea. This 
reluctance also kept them from joining the Church of the Unity, to 
which, moreover, they bore a dislike, for its discipline and earnestness. 
This was a mistake for which they paid dearly. Many evil consequences 
would have been avoided had they not fallen into this error. Born 
of the victories gained by the Gospel abroad, and allied to the Unity, they 
could easily have made the legislature minister to their ends had they 
formed a separate body ; but as it was, their cause became the plaything 
of circumstances. 

At the head of the reorganised Consistory stood the young and gifted, 
but hopelessly fickle and depraved, pastor of the Tyne Church, Gallus 
Zahera, specially recommended to this post by Luther himself, with 
whom he had spent some months in Wittenberg. Zahera inaugurated 
his administratorship by calling an assembly, sanctioned by the king 
and attended by Lutherans both from Bohemia and Moravia. It met 
in February, 1524, and approved of twenty-four articles, which were 
intended as directions for the Church. These articles plainly exhibit 
the weakness of the plan; they are so mild and cautious, and contrast 
so sadly with the firmness and acuteness of the Brethren, that it takes 
some pains to discover the leaven in them. They move exactly within 
the lines of the Compactata. The Mass is defended ; explanations of 
the institutional words at the sacraments are forbidden ; the exhibition 
of the host is left to the discretion of the priest ; the observance of saints’ 
days is to remain as before ; the preachers of the Gospel are to be pro- 
tected ; the Bible is to be studied, while the works of Huss and others 
are to be read cautiously. Zahera also attempted to effect the abolition 
of clerical celibacy ; but in this he was prevented by the other members 
of the Consistory, who were already afraid of their own boldness, and 
regretted having gone so far. And, indeed, their instincts here led them 
aright. As soon as the articles were published, the Unionists took their 
intentions for facts, and rallied round the rival of Hlavsa, Pashek of 
Vrat. Hlavsa had been appointed by the king to the command of the 
city, in spite of its right of self-government ; but notwithstanding their 
regard for him personally, the citizens had a still higher estimation of their 
liberties. Pashek caught this wind of disaffection in his own sail, and 
when the right of free election once more devolved on the city, Hlavsa 
fell, and Pashek was elected in his stead. A strong reaction followed. 
The magistrates, as patrons of the churches, made ample use of their 
rights. The twenty-four articles were modified into plain Utraquism, while 
there were added ten new ones, having a distinct savour of Romanism. 
The astonished Lutherans looked for Zahera, and behold, there he stood 
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hand in hand with Pashek! Pressed for an answer, he replied that he 
was very sorry he had been misled by them ; and added that he had 
visited Luther merely with the view of discovering his pernicious 
schemes, and finding means for defeating him! They turned away in 
disgust, but Prague was lost. All this happened within a month. 

To carry out their dark designs, Pashek and Zahera took into their 
confidence some who had the greatest influence with the king—Shalkan, 
the Archbishop of Gran, in Hungary, a sworn enemy of Lutheranism, 
and the Cardinal legate Campeggio. These four worthies together 
formed a most diabolical plan,—nothing less than a wholesale massacre 
of Lutherans and Brethren within the walls of Prague! Preparations 
were made as secretly as possible, arms were amassed in cellars, means 
were employed for rousing the mob to fanaticism, and on the night of 
the 9th August, 1524, the storm was to have broken out. The execu- 
tion of this horrible crime was prevented by Hlavsa’s precautions, and 
not a single drop of blood was shed. Nevertheless, the plot was so far 
successful ; for the leading Lutherans were either banished or im- 
prisoned, and Pashek and Zahera remained the undisputed masters. 
The victors then drew up an apology, a version of the fable of the wolf 
endangered by the lamb, and Pashek himself carried it to Ofen. Arch- 
bishop Shalkan was moved to tears of joy on reading it, and Pope 
Clement VII. commended this outrage as a benefit done to the Church, 
while he urged the faithful to carry out the glorious work, by annihilat- 
ing also those Pikhards,—the Unity! On his return, Pashek found his 
party very busy in framing new statutes of defence. Two of these are 
very noteworthy—1. Every heretic was to be branded on the brow ; 
2. The reading or distribution of heretical tracts was to be punished by 
death. A rigorous search was at once begun. 

While this internal strife was going on among the Utraquists, the 
Church of the Unity kept in the background, repairing its losses, and 
keeping strict watch. The Brethren were strong enough to feel secure ; 
but the Amosites, a seceding body, who were unprotected, though harm- 
less, became anxious and alarmed. Zahera selected this body for his 
first victims, and pounced upon it with the vehemence of a renegade. 
Six persons, including two aged women, were seized, imprisoned, and 
successively burnt alive in Prague ; Matthew the Hermit was caged. 
Having thus tried the ground to see how far he could venture without 
offending public opinion, he began open proceedings against the Unity 
by closing some of its churches. The sword of the bloody mandate of 
Vladislav was still dangling over the head of this community, and it 
seemed easy to snap the thread from which it was suspended ; but 

Conrad Krayek, a nobleman to whom the king was graciously disposed, 
stood in the way. It was needful that he should be removed, and that 
the friends in Hungary should play their part. The Brethren trembled, 
and prayed the king to spare them; but Shalkan and Campeggio 
quenched all kindly feeling in his heart, and stirred the fierce fires of 
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hatred in his breast. The letter of the Brethren was interpreted as a 
piece of shameless hypocrisy, while there were displayed promises of 
Papal blessings if the heretics were trodden under foot, and a union with 
Rome effected. The king gave way, and empowered the Chancellor and 
Archbishop Shalkan to do what he deemed best. Who could doubt 
the result? Vladislav’s mandate is renewed, and enforced in all its 
indiscriminate cruelty. Krayek and his friend Vartenberk are dismissed, 
while Leo of Rozmital, a Roman Catholic and Pashek’s associate, is 
put in their place. 

With bated breath the United Brethren and the Lutherans were now 
awaiting the issue of this coalition. They were not left long in doubt. 
A Diet, hastily convoked (1525), assented to proposals that make their 
flesh creep. A union with Rome was agreed upon, and until its formal 
ratification, all churches of the Unity were to be closed. This arrange- 
ment was at once carried out. Zahera immediately wrote to Campeggio : 
“There is no wish dearer to our heart than that we should be bound 
to the Papal See by the tie of a common faith and obedience. Bohemia 
is built upon the sure foundation of the Catholic faith, and has bravely 
withstood all the storms of heresy. We trust that this Divine edifice 
will be preserved, and when united to you, we will enter the courts 
of the Lord and go on from strength to strength.” A splendid 
embassy, led by Charles of Miinsterberk, a grandson of George of 
Podebrad, started for Ofen to treat with the Papal legate, the adminis- 
trators of the Utraquist and the Roman Catholic consistories being among 
the company. The current of history now seemed to reverse its course. 
At last, the Papal policy seems crowned with success. At the moment 
when other nations are slipping one by one from the hands of Rome, the 
grandsons of the deputies to the Council of Basle are asking for re- 
admission into the broken fold ! 

The embassy was received on the first day by the king, on the second 
by the Papal legate ; but on the third, when all were assembled to draw 
up the terms of the treaty, amidst the blowing of trumpets and flying of 
banners, while an immense cavalcade filled the square, there arrived in 
Ofen anothér embassy, furnished with determined protests against the 
arrogant schemes of the Unionists. Krayek presented a document bear- 
ing the seals of 300 Utraquists ; Henry of Rosenberk, another with the 
seals of 250 Catholics ; while a third protest bore the seals of some hundreds 
of noblemen belonging to other denominations. Campeggio was aghast, 
the king shook his head, and the Unionists were unmasked as a handful 
of audacious pretenders. Campeggio, now enlightened regarding the 
true state of affairs, suddenly discovered a host of obstacles to the 
“blessed” work, and begged to have it postponed till a more convenient 
season ; but the shameless schemers, Pashek and Zahera, were not to 
be convinced, and they affirmed that having done so much within a 
single year, they would make the way sufficiently smooth in five years 
to come. They were, however, commanded to give liberty to the perse- 
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cuted, to restore them their churches, and to beware of committing 
any outrage, on pain of the king’s displeasure. Rightly interpreted, 
this reproof meant nothing else than a rebuke of their clumsiness, and 
they were neither willing nor compelled to give heed to the summons. 
But the rest were satisfied ; no Zahera could dare to set his foot on 
their estates. Most satisfied among them all was the king, who had so 
cheaply purchased peace, together with the assistance of the Bohemian 
nobility in his distressing situation. The sultan, Suleiman, had invaded 
Hungary, which was torn by internal factions in a far worse degree than 
Bohemia, and the 25,000 Bohemian troops formed a welcome addition 
to the forces of those who stood true to the king. On the 26th 
August, 1526, the enemies met in a pitched battle, in which the 
Christians were defeated, with the loss of their king. He died in his 
twentieth year, the last of his line. 

Louis’ wife, Mary of the Netherlands, was a sister of the Emperor 
Charles V., and of Ferdinand the king of Rome, who again had married 
a sister of Louis. This relationship decided the election, and 
Ferdinand I. ascended the throne on 27th February, 1527. As to his 
religious belief, the Bohemians knew him to be a “ good Catholic ;” but 
he swore to observe the Compactata, and thus gave a guarantee for 
religious liberty. Though he hated the Lutherans as well as the 
Brethren, and made it his object to engraft Bohemia on the Roman 
stock, he was too prudent for years to undertake anything that might 
wound the national feelings, while his secret thoughts were veiled under 
a show of justice and ample toleration. He rescued Prague from the 
hands of Pashek and Zahera, whom he banished, and displayed a rare 
common sense in minor affairs that surprised every one ; but he was only 
waiting the fit time for striking the blow. Sometimes, indeed, he 
tried the ground, but on the least resistance he withdrew. In this 
way he proceeded against the Baptists in Moravia, and against the mem- 
bers of the Unity on the royal estates in 1535. The Unity, schooled 
in danger, and justly regarding it as a prelude to a general persecution, 
sought the lion in his den, presenting him a confession of faith signed by 
twelve lords and thirty-five knights. Baron Conrad Krayek preceded the 
deputies, for whom he begged an audience. Ferdinand was inclined to 
favour him, as he had been the ambassador who brought him the news 
of his election ; nevertheless, the baron met with an ill reception. 
The king was very angry because Krayek, being neither Pope, nor 
emperor, nor king, was meddling with Church affairs, whereupon Krayek 
openly avowed himself a member of the Unity. The king started back 
surprised, exclaiming, “Surely the Devil made you join this faith!” 
‘No, your majesty,” replied the nobleman, “it was the Lord Jesus, by 
His Scriptures.” ‘You may believe what you will,” cried the king, “I 
do not care! But remember that I swore merely to protect the 
Utraquists and the Catholics, and am in no way bound to help the Unity. 
I will yet spoil your plot!” Krayek implored him not to give ear to 
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the enemies of the Unity, but to remember their loyalty. He was at 
last graciously dismissed, while to the deputies the king said he would 
read their Confession. The persecution was meanwhile suspended. 
Having thus lifted his visor, but being still desirous of guarding his 
pretended clemency, Ferdinand tried to press the Utraquists to take up 
the sword. In 1537, he made overtures to the Diet with the view of 
settling the religious question. To his great amazement, the Diet passed 
resolutions so favourable to religious liberty, and spoke so warmly in 
favour of the Bible, that he dissolved it. Matters now grew serious. 
The development of Protestantism in Germany, together with the un- 
restrained growth of the Unity, urged on the Bohemian Lutherans, 
while the king was losing his temper. After a pause of six years, 
during which matters became still worse, the king, in 1543, laid over- 
tures once more before the Diet. But before taking their seats, the 
Utraquists of all shades met and discussed three important questions :— 
(1.) Is the Mass a sacrifice? (2.) Is it not idolatry to pray to saints ? 
(3.) Do works justify a sinner before God ? Some denounced the mere 
raising of the questions, but a vast majority entered heartily into the 
discussion, and desired the abolition of these errors. This resolution, 
with some other demands of a similar character, was brought before the 
king, who, on the third day, gave the Utraquists his answer—a copy of 
the Compactata. Every one was astonished, for nobody now thought of 
that old treaty ; they laid hold of the Bible, and put it before the king, 
but he vouchsafed them no reply. Next day, which happened to be 
the festival of Corpus Christi, the priests refused to lead the usual pro- 
cession. The king was furious, forbade the holding of every kind of 
assembly, and proclaimed the Compactata to be the sole law in religious 
matters, but promised certain concessions to the Utraquists. It was 
too late, however ; the bait did not draw. Then came another festival, 
the day of John Huss’s martyrdom, when an unheard-of occurrence took 
place. The king compelled the sulky administrator, Mistopol, to lead 
a pompous procession to the chapel of Bethlehem! What a change! 
The kings. had been unwilling to swear to the Compactata, and grant the 
meagre morsel of liberty to the Bohemians ; Rome had tried many 
shifts to wrench the treaty out of their hands ; but now they are both 
obliged to maintain it as the only guarantee for peace! The chapel 
could not contain the crowd, and Mistopol gave vent to his embittered 
feelings in a fierce sermon. The king, informed of its contents, sent for 
him and his colleague, Mitmdnek, the pastor of St. Nicolaus ; the inter- 
view was awful. ‘‘ We knew,” thundered the king, “ what you were ! 
Do you wish to be something better than the rest ?” But he, too, was 
obliged to hear what made him smart. “Gracious king, it is your duty 
to protect your subjects from their enemies, to promote peace, order, 
and justice within your realm. This is a great task, and ought to 
occupy all your energies. But it does not become you to act as a guide 
in matters of religious conviction. You are appointed by God, not to 
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guide the conscience, but merely the worldly affairs of your subjects, and 
this may well be quite enough for you.” Of course the bold pair were 
exiled, but their spirit still remained. 

Let us return for a moment to the Unity, some glimpses of which have 
been perceived through the Utraquist mists. Senior Lukas, to his last 
breath, left nothing unnoticed in the Christian Church at large, and was 
always watching to see the general dawn, which, he was sure, must come. 
In 1522, and again in 1525, he sent messengers to Luther, to see how the 
work was going on in Germany. Their report was discouraging ; much 
talk, but little life! Lukas pointed out this want, Luther retorted, and 
mutual regard cooled down. About the same time, Lukas became ac- 
quainted with the Zwinglians, some of whom he employed as preachers 
in German congregations, though he did not agree with some of their views. 
During all this time there were regular meetings of Synod, at which many 
reforms were undertaken and effected. Lukas himself seems to have 
changed his views on justification by faith, and to have become more 
strict in discipline. As has been already mentioned, the Unity grew to 
such an extent that, after his death, four seniors were elected, with Martin 
Shkoda for his chief successor. Shkoda was exceedingly felicitous in 
attracting and educating young men for the service of the Church, of whom 
he gathered a noble company about his person. Among these were John 
Augusta, Makh of Sion, George Izrael, Martin Mikhalek, Michael Weis, and 
many others, who, after he had passed away, braved the wildest storms 
and guided the Church safely even into distant lands. It was also 
Shkoda who won over to the Unity the noble families of Krayek, Donin, 
Krinezky, Yanoviz, Kostka, &c. The vast estates of these noblemen 
became the flourishing settlements of the Brethren, who, by their diligence, 
industry, charity, and pure morals, made them the charming abodes of 
peace and happiness. The lord and his tenants lived there in a patri- 
archal relation, the lady was a mother to all, her daughters feeding the 
poor and visiting the sick, her sons striving to surpass their poorer play- 
mates in virtue and gentleness, and all together listening beneath the 
same roof to the Gospel of their common Master, and singing His praise 
with joyful hearts. 

Eight years of silence had passed between Luther and the Brethren, 
when the Markgraf George of Brandenburg, a friend of Conrad Krayek, 
asked the Brethren to write a Confession of their faith. On their com- 
pliance, he sent it to press, and, to their surprise, Luther wrote a preface 
to it! He did the same with the Confession which the Brethren presented 
to Ferdinand, and of which Spalatin and Agricola got a copy. These 
advances encouraged the Brethren to visit Luther in Wittemberg. They 
were well aware that if Luther would acknowledge them, their position 
toward his followers in Bohemia would be entirely changed, and so far 
secure. The negotiations were entrusted to Augusta and Izrael, who met 
in Luther’s house with Melanchthon, Cruciger, and Bugenhagen. The 
Brethren proposed a close union with the German Reformers, but without 
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success. On leaving, with expressions of regret, Luther said to them, 
“Be you the apostles of Bohemia, we will be those of Germany ; act ac- 

cording to your opportunities, as we are doing here.” The reason of this 

failure and alienation was, that the deputies inclined to the Reformed 

Church. 

It has not yet been sufficiently ascertained when, and by whom, the 
Reformed views were first introduced into Bohemia, but in the second 
half of the sixteenth century we find Calvinistic congregations, and even 
an entire presbytery. It is also a well-known fact that the Brethren 
were in the habit of reading the works of Calvinistic writers from a very 
early period, chiefly through the influence of Augusta. This eminent 
man was born in 1500, at Prague, and was endowed with rare abili- 
ties. He was acute, observant, and eloquent, but had rather a fiery 
temperament. He hated Popery, and scorned the old Utraquism, which 
he lashed with his satire. Attracted by the theology of Bucer and Calvin, 
and having failed in his negotiations with Luther, he yearned in his 
heart for communion with those men “ whose names Europe uttered, now 
with joy, now with sorrow, but always with admiration.” <A letter from 
Capito afforded the desired opportunity. A merchant from Leitomischl, 
where Augusta resided, having occasion to visit Strasburg on business 
(1540), Augusta sent with him a deputy, deacon Chervenka, with 
instructions to address himself to Bucer. The Strasburg divine took 
him to his own house, and was delighted with his account of the faith 
and discipline of the Brethren. Ata dinner party, to which most of the 
Reformers then in Strasburg had been invited, including Calvin, Capito, 
Claudius, Dasypodius, Hedio, Sturm, Sapidus, Petrolus, and others, 
Chervenka was telling how eagerly Calvin’s books were sought and read 
by the Brethren, and what a pleasure it would afford him to meet Calvin 
himself. “There he is, opposite you,” said Petrolus, pointing across the 
table. Chervenka was somewhat abashed, but proceeded to tell the great 
Reformer of the high esteem in which he was held by the Brethren; where- 
upon Claudius, rallying Calvin, said—‘“ See, see, Calvin, you are flying 
about Bohemia too.” Calvin laughed. After dinner, he asked Chervenka 
why the Brethren were called “ Pikhards,” and what language they spoke, 
—thinking on his native Picardy ; but he particularly inquired about their 
discipline, and their relation to the Waldenses. Bucer was enraptured 
by the news given him by Chervenka. “Indeed!” he exclaimed, “ your 
Church is rather a celestial congregation!” Calvin specially praised the 
purity of doctrine, and Capito the discipline, of the Bohemian Church. 
Letters were sent to the Brethren, overflowing with expressions of admir- 
ation and kindness. 

It is necessary to record still another visit which Augusta paid to 
Luther, because Ferdinand, some years afterwards, made it the ground 
for preferring a charge of high treason against him. In 1541, the royal 
palace, together with the national archives in Prague, fell a prey to the 
flames, and all documentary evidence against the Brethren was now 
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destroyed. Some entertained the sanguine hope that the horrible past 
would never return, but Augusta knew better. At a meeting of Synod, 
he expressed his sentiments, rather freely perhaps, in a way not very 
flattering to Ferdinand ; whereupon the king, who, informed by spies, 
knew of every movement in the Unity, required Kostka, to whom 
Leitomischl belonged, to bring the offender to trial. Augusta, however, 
escaped to Germany, accompanied by Izrael and the knight Prostiborsky. 
This renewal of intercourse with Luther was very cordial. Each was 
well aware of the differences that existed between them, but they joined 
hands in token of Christian fellowship. They had many a long talk on 
the depravity of the world and the prospects of Protestantism, and 
parted in peace and friendship. In his last letter to Augusta, Luther, 


now in view of death, says: “I pray you, fight at our side, with word 
and prayers, against the gates of hell.” The words were a touching echo 


of those with which he had been cheered a quarter of a century before 
from Bohemia. Thus separated the two Churches, to follow each the 
course prescribed for it by the Lord, and thus were posted the forces 
destined soon to meet in conflict. 

VINCENT DUSEK. 


THEOLOGIANS OF THE PAST—FRANCIS 
TURRETTIN. 





— student of systematic theology is familiar with the writings of 

Francis Turrettin ; few, however, are acquainted with the man. 
His name does not, like the names of Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin, 
call up before the mind a distinct human figure with individual character- 
istics ; it simply suggests certain learned treatises which rank among 
the repositories of the Protestant faith. Turrettin takes his place 
with the great writers of the Church ; yet we have somehow been con- 
tent to hear his voice without caring to inquire into his personal history. 
The monument he has erected by his works is like a mausoleum with 
no visible representation of himself, and bearing an inscription that 
only the curious and learned will stay to read. It is true that the life 
of a student is generally uneventful, and that the writings of a theo- 
logian, being abstract and objective, are not calculated to excite much 
interest regarding the author ; but when we reflect that Turrettin has 
been accepted for two centuries as an authoritative teacher in the 
Christian Church, and that the doctrines he defined and upheld are 
those which distinguish much of the evangelical theology of the present 
time, it seems useful to trace his career and character, and the processes 
of education and experience that have placed him among the perma- 
nent instructors of mankind. 
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Turrettin, however, was not merely a theologian, but also a pat- 
riot and a leading citizen. Of such a life it was desirable to possess 
some account more interesting and popular than the fragmentary 
notices in the recondite cyclopedias of France and Germany, and more 
sparing of eulogy than the Latin oration by M. Pictet, which, like a 
highly-coloured frontispiece, is prefixed to the “Institutes.” The want 
has been satisfactorily supplied by M. De Budé, who, in addition 
to the usual sources of information, has availed himself of State and 
family documents, which have contributed to the fulness and interest 
of the narrative. The style possesses the perspicuity and elegance 
characteristic of French prose. In the present sketch of the main 
features in the life, labours, and character of Turrettin, we shall for 
the most part accept the guidance of M. De Budé, taking advant- 
age, however, of supplementary material furnished in the notices by 
Messieurs Pictet, Moreri, and Senebier.* 

The Turrettins of Geneva were the most brilliant representatives of 
the Italian emigration of the sixteenth century. They had previously 
held a high position among the noble families of the old republic of 
Lucea, several of their number having filled the office of gonfalonier or 
chief magistrate. Like others of their countrymen who embraced the 
Reformed faith, they were compelled to seek refuge from the fury of 
Rome in France and Flanders. The spirit of persecution followed them 
in their exile; but at length they found in Switzerland a generous 
hospitality and comparative security. Turrettin’s grandfather, after 
spending some time as a merchant at Zurich, proceeded to Geneva, where 
he sought to show his gratitude to the land of his adoption by rendering 
valuable public services and by the exercise of a splendid liberality. 
“He was withdrawn from this world” at the advanced age of eighty-one, 
leaving ‘“‘a beautiful memory to his children, and a noble example for 
his descendants to follow.” His eldest son, Benedict, the father of the 
subject of our sketch, was one of the greatest theologians of a time in 
which great theologians were numerous. Born at Zurich in 1588, he 
studied with distinction at Geneva, where he became professor of theology 
at the early age of twenty-four. He had a high reputation as a thinker 
and as an eloquent preacher. Eminent also as a man of affairs, it was 
to him the Government entrusted the important mission to the United 
Provinces in 1621. Ten years later, he died in the flower of his age, 
his amiable character no less than his extraordinary talents causing him 
to be universally lamented. 

Francis Turrettin was born at Geneva on the 17th of October, 1623, 
so that at his father’s death he was only eight years old. He gave 
early promise of future distinction. He traversed successfully the 
realms of philosophy and literature, and left no department of knowledge 


* Vie de Frangois Turrettini, Théologien Genevois (1623-1687): par E. De Budé.— 
Benedicti. Picteti Oratio Funebris.—Dictionnaire Historique de Morert.—Histoirve Lit- 
téraire de Genive. Par M. Senebier. 
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unexplored. Being destined to follow in his father’s footsteps, he 
soon devoted himself entirely to theology, which was then the favourite 
pursuit of accomplished minds. After spending some years at the 
academy of his native city, he set out to visit the most celebrated 
foreign colleges. Going first to Leyden, which was at that time a great 
centre of literature and science, he attended the instructions, and enjoyed 
the friendship of erudite and eloquent doctors, of whom Salmasius, the 
controversial opponent of Milton, was one. Here he won the praise of 
the whole university by the distinguished part he took in a solemn 
public discussion on the Written Word of God. The habits of studious 
industry acquired in boyhood at Geneva were valuable to him through 
life ; and by constant application he had already, in early manhood, at- 
tained to the enjoyment of effort, capacity for work, and unlimited power 
of taking pains, which sometimes constitute and often accompany genius. 

From Holland he proceeded in 1645 to Paris, which was then and 
long afterwards the metropolis of Europe. In this illustrious city he 
continued his theological studies under Daillé, Drelincourt, and others ; 
while he also completed a philosophical course under the tuition of Gas- 
sendi, one of the most eminent Frenchmen of that period. He had pre- 
viously at Geneva become an adept in philosophy, which had strengthened 
his faculties for successful exercise in the higher field of theological re- 
search. On quitting Paris, Turrettin visited Saumur and Montauban, 
which were among the first towns of France to embrace the Reformed 
faith. He then went to Nismes, noted for its historical and religious asso- 
ciations. Having thus visited the centres of Protestantism in France, 
and become acquainted with the most celebrated leaders, he returned 
to his native city, laden with the intellectual wealth of Western Europe. 

In 1648, being received into the office of the sacred ministry, the Vener- 
able Synod appointed him pastor of an Italian congregation, for he could 
speak that language with the same facility and elegance as French or 
Latin. As a preacher he early achieved success. The memory of his 
father and his own great promise had fostered high expectations, and 
these were not disappointed. “ When his voice was first heard in the 
churches, all discovered his father living again, and praised Benedict in 
Francis.”* He is said to have possessed the dignity and gentleness of 
aspect, the fertility and luxuriance of speech, the clearness and profundity 
of thought, and the fervour of soul, which are essential to the Christian 
orator. The esteem and admiration he excited in those early days were 
such that, when the Chair of Philosophy was vacant in 1650, he was 
pressed by the nobles and fathers to accept the appointment. He de- 
clined on grounds that were creditable alike to his modesty and con- 
sclentiousness. Ardently as he had studied philosophy, it had not been 
his chief pursuit ; and he believed that a man could only do one thing 
well, and was unworthy of success even in that, unless he gave his whole 
life to it. 


* M. Pictet. 
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Early in 1652, the Church at Lyons, having been brought into cireum- 
stances of difficulty owing to the death of the pastor, M. Morus, addressed 
an official request to the Venerable Company of Geneva that Turrettin 
might be sent to them for a period of three or four months. They wrote 
also to himself, entreating him to “come over and help” them. He 
accepted their invitation in the spirit of a Christian soldier ready to go 
wherever he is sent. The congregation at Lyons received him with every 
mark of consideration. Before his arrival among them, the people were 
for a time divided by internal discords ; but his tact, prudence, and firm- 
ness happilyrestored them to tranquillityand mutual affection, so that they 
looked forward to his departure with apprehension. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that the Church in Lyons appealed to her sister of Switzerland not 
to abandon her in the hour when calm and confidence were returning, by 
removing the man who had effected the change. After an absence of ten 
months he was recalled to Geneva, and induced to occupy the Chair of 
Theology, vacant through the retirement of Tronchin,—an appointment 
which he accepted, not without much hesitation natural to his humility, 
but which gave lively satisfaction to the Reformed Church both in 
France and Switzerland. 

While Turrettin was pursuing his pastoral and professorial career 
with zeal and distinction, public events took place demanding his 
services. An appeal for help came from the Waldensian Valleys. 
The poor peasants were driven from their homes, and subjected to 
dreadful sufferings on account of their religion by those cruel and 
unscrupulous tools of the Papacy, the Duke of Savoy and the Marquis 
of Lucerne. England and the United Provinces sent timely and 
generous aid through the authorities of Geneva, and its administration 
was entrusted to Francis Turrettin and the pastor, Antony Leger. 
But the popular professor of theology was to take a prominent part, 
not only in religious and ecclesiastical matters, but also in the conduct 
of national affairs. The public spirit and capacity of the citizen were 
no less conspicuous than the zeal and energy of the churchman ; hence 
it is not surprising that, a few years later, he was constrained to 
undertake an important diplomatic mission to Holland. The outbreak 
of Popish tyranny against the defenceless Vaudois was wisely regarded 
by the Republic of Geneva as a warning; they believed that the demon 
of persecution only waited a fitting opportunity to attack them, as 
occupying the stronghold of the Reformed religion, and to avenge the 
protection and succour they had rendered to the victims of Romish 
hostility. It was, therefore, resolved to erect additional fortifications, 
and for this purpose to ask assistance in money from the United 
Provinces. It was readily promised, but several years elapsed before 
it was obtained. At length, in 1660, the magistrates, fearing an almost 
immediate invasion on the part of Savoy and France, decided on 
fortifying the city without delay, and unanimously chose Turrettin to 
proceed as their deputy to Holland, in order, if possible, to induce 
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that country to fulfil its promise of financial aid. He insisted, with 
characteristic modesty, on his unfitness for such a mission ; while a 
sense of duty to the Church and the Academy, and his great affection 
for his mother, now in her declining years, strengthened the wish that 
the honour could be conferred on some other. Besides, in view of the 
already taxed resources of Holland, he gravely doubted whether the 
issue would be successful. It was vain to urge these considerations in 
presence of a great national emergency. He was reminded of the 
similar undertaking his father had happily accomplished forty years 
before ; this did much to reconcile him to the task, enabling him in 
some measure to forget the feelings of the pastor and professor in the 
duties of the patriot. He proceeded to the Hague in May, 1661, 
accompanied by a younger brother as secretary. 

Before following him in this new enterprise, it may be well to 
mention one of the few events in his private life of which we have any 
knowledge. It was, probably, in the beginning of this year that his 
marriage took place. The lady of his choice was Elizabeth De Masse 
Chauvet, who was descended from a family of Provence. She was a 
niece of Pollet, a gentleman of the Court of the Prince of Orange, and 
a celebrated mathematician, to whom the philosopher Descartes 
addressed several of his letters. The fruit of this union was one son, 
Jean-Alphonse, who was born in 1671, and of whom there will be 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

The magistrates of Geneva were aware of the wisdom of their choice 
in entrusting the mission to Turrettin ; for, apart from his diplomatic 
ability, which was remarkable, his father’s and his own early connection 
with Holland was an important qualification. The memory of Benedict 
was still respectfully cherished there, and there also were many friends 
of his own youth ; so that his personal influence was likely to secure a 
favourable reception for the proposals of his country, and to promote 
the unanimity necessary to success, but which was difficult to obtain in 
an assembly composed of such diverse elements as the legislature of the 
United Provinces at that time. At first there was much to dis- 
courage the deputy ; for Holland was so busily engaged in adjusting 
her foreign relations, that there seemed little prospect of her being in a 
mood to attend to the affairs of Switzerland. One hardly knows whether 
most to admire the fidelity with which he represented the feelings and 
wishes of his country, the skill with which he framed his plans and 
arguments, the eloquence of his appeals in the Assembly of the States- 
General, or the untiring energy and patience with which he laboured 
and waited for the result. Perhaps at this time, and in the attitude of 
diplomatist, we get the most complete view of Turrettin, the best 
portrait of the man. He is now thirty-eight years of age, in the fulness 
of his life and powers, the ornament of his Church and college, and the 
citizen selected for the highest honour, because entrusted with the most 
momentous interests. We may be introduced to no new traits of 
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character ; but we probably see them all in better combination than 
heretofore, and some of them developed to unexpected proportions. 

Turrettin was absent in Holland almost a year, during which he 
devoted himself unreservedly to the negotiation for which he had been 
sent, visiting most of the cities, and sparing no effort to remove the 
opposition which any province or town manifested to the object of his 
mission. At length he succeeded in obtaining, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the States, the sum of 75,000 florins, with which his fellow- 
citizens erected their bastion of Holland, bearing a Latin inscription, 
which, besides being a testimony of their own gratitude, should recall 
to posterity the generosity of the donors. This and the other ramparts 
are now destroyed ; but in the new quarters of the city which occupy 
the place of the old fortifications, a Rue de Hollande perpetuates the 
memory of this beautiful passage of international history, creditable 
alike to those who gave and those who received. 

During his visit to Holland, Turrettin, though incessantly employed 
all the week, did not refuse to preach on the Sabbath. When he took 
his departure, the Church followed him with longing eyes. He returned 
home by way of Paris, where he remained some time ; and on reaching 
Geneva an invitation awaited him from the French Church of the 
Hague to accept the position of pastor, which had been rendered vacant 
by the suspension of Jean Blondel, who had been declared an Arminian. 
The Church of Leyden also addressed a call to him. Either would 
have been a sphere of great influence, and each vied with the other in 
its endeavours to obtain his services ; but he declined both. Another 
proof of the great reputation he had established in Holland was fur- 
nished four years later, in October, 1666, when the University of Ley- 
den appealed to him with importunity to become their professor of 
theology. In the application addressed by the United Provinces to the 
Republic of Geneva, they urged that in coming to them he would 
render himself more useful than he would be in any other part of 
Europe, and that they were animated by a desire not so much for their 
own advantage as for the common interests of the Reformed Church. 
Turrettin intimated that it had been, and still was, his resolution to 
consecrate his life and services entirely to the Church of his native land, 
but that he would be guided by the wishes of the Fathers and Senators. 
As might be expected, they were not prepared to part with him. They 
would gladly have given a proof of gratitude and esteem to their 
brethren of Holland, but Turrettin could not be spared from the Aca- 
demy, which was then attended by many students from a distance ; 
while to deprive the Italian congregation of his pastoral services would 
have rendered it desolate. He himself manifested throughout these 
negotiations a modesty equal to his patriotism. It may be added that 
the University of Leyden showed the confidence reposed in his judgment 
by asking him to name a suitable man to fill the position. He recom- 
mended M. Le Moyne, who was accordingly elected professor. 
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Turrettin continues to pursue his course in his beloved Geneva. 
We could wish, as we follow him there, that our eyes rested only on a 
scene of peaceful and dignified labour, and that no discordant sound 
was heard to disturb the cadence of advancing years. But as we enter 
the city the din of polemical strife falls on the ear. His lot was cast 
in days of trouble, and he was not the man to shrink from bearing his 
share of it. The Arminian heresy was then rampant, having received 
an accession of vitality from the work on Predestination published by 
Amyraut, of Saumur ; and men were found in the city and Church of 
Calvin who held and taught the views concerning the Holy Scriptures, 
Original Sin, the extent and operation of Divine Grace, and the means 
of Redemption, which had been constantly resisted by the Venerable 
Company, and formally condemned, half-a-century before, by the Synod 
of Dort. The decisions of that famous Syucd, Turrettin felt, it was now 
time for the Church to re-affirm, if she would withstand the wave of 
error that seemed breaking over her borders. If she would preserve the 
Reformed faith in its purity, it was necessary that all her pastors 
should honestly subscribe and teach the Calvinistic doctrines. In 
taking this stand for orthodoxy, he followed in the wake of the defenders 
of the truth who preceded him in the chair of theology. His unsparing 
denunciation of heresy has given colour to the charge that he was 
severe to intolerance in his views, and that he cherished the sentiments 
of justice and truth almost to the exclusion of Christian charity ; but, 
on the other hand, it should be remembered that he felt bound to con- 
demn the position and conduct of the heterodox, not that he loved 
them less, but truth more. 

The Church of Switzerland adopted in 1675 the famous Consensus, 
consisting of twenty-six canons, intended to arrest the course of the 
Arminian errors, by definitely and explicitly setting forth, as articles of 
belief to be subscribed by all her ministers, the Calvinistic views of the 
points in dispute. No name is more honourably connected with this 
landmark in ecclesiastical history than the name of Francis Turrettin. 
It is remarkable that what he laboured so ardently to have enacted 
was abrogated, chiefly through the influence of his son, thirty-one years 
later. Jean-Alphonse did not remain true to the principles which 
had animated the beautiful lives of his father and grandfather ; but, 
becoming attached to the new theology, which advocated greater liberty 
of thought, he largely contributed to that dogmatic revolution which 
was early signalised by the suppression of the Consensus as a confes- 
sion of faith and a test of orthodoxy. 

Turrettin’s career as an author extended over a period of nearly 
thirty years, during which he published numerous learned Latin disserta- 
tions on a variety of theological and ecclesiastical questions then engaging 
the attention of the Church. It is not our design to examine minutely 
the works of the theologian, but merely to indicate as much as is neces- 
sary for enabling us to form an intelligent estimate of the man. The 
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following are the subjects of some of the treatises that he gave to the 
world from time to time :—De fidei et religionis veritate et necessitate, 
1657 ; De necessaria secessione nostra ab Ecclesia Romana, 1661 ; De 
providentia Dei circa peccatum, 1663; De libro vite, 1667; De 
bonorum operum necessitate, 1673. 

These remarks apply with at least equal appropriateness to the very 
learned and profound work to which he now owes his great reputation. 
The Institutio theologiw elenctice was published in the closing years 
of his life, between 1679 and 1685, and though intended primarily as 
an exposition of controverted doctrine for the use of the young, is, 
nevertheless, when viewed as a scientific course of dogmatic theology, 
an invaluable contribution to the highest field of sacred literature. The 
first and second parts treat of the Holy Scriptures, God, the Covenant 
of Grace, the Person and Offices of Christ, with other kindred topics ; 
and the third part is occupied with a discussion of the Church and 
Sacraments—then a source of much controversy—of Death, Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell, In this magnum opus, our author, with masterly 
dialectics and precision of thought and style, gives its final expres- 
sion to the theology of the Reformation. He traverses the territory 
conquered by Calvin, strengthening the old bulwarks, and concentrating 
forces at all the most vital points, so as to render the strongholds of the 
Faith invulnerable. Such cardinal doctrines as Justification, the Atone- 
ment, and Predestination, he discussed and defined in a manner not 
only to refute Romanists, Arminians, and Socinians of his own and 
former times, but also to stand the test of subsequent controversy. He 
is not an originator—his is not the lofty enterprise of spirit which adds 
new provinces to the empire of truth, and therefore he may not be ranked 
with Augustine and Calvin ; but, excepting these mighty masters of 
sacred thought, there are few greater names in theology than Francis 
Turrettin. He has done for the orthodox teaching of the Reformation 
very much what Aristotle did for the deductive philosophy of Greece— 
formulated it and left it perfect, so that modern writers follow his 
method as well as accept his results. This is evident in the recent 
work on Systematic Theology, by Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton ; and 
one cannot read the Historical Theology of the late Principal Cunning- 
ham without recognising how much that revered teacher of the “ pro- 
phets” owed to the great philosophic divine of Geneva. We have now 
no difficulty in appreciating the relation between Turrettine’s early 
ardour in the study of mental science and his after pursuits. The pupil 
of Gassendi has become the Aristotle of theology. 

We have already had occasion to notice, in an early part of his career, 
Turrettin’s great promise as an eloquent preacher; and the high 
appreciation of his pulpit services, both at Lyons and in Holland, 
abundantly attests the success which he afterwards achieved. Among 
his fellow-citizens, including pastors and professors, he was acknowledged 
to be a master of sacred oratory. Yielding to the urgent requests 
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of his friends, he was induced to publish two volumes of sermons, one 
in 1683, the other in 1686. He had long shrunk from this step, 
fearing in his modesty the judgment of the public, and not venturing 
to hope that the eyes of men would be as indulgent as their ears had 
been ; but his doubts were speedily set at rest, and the favourable 
reception accorded to the first volume encouraged the publication of the 
second. We venture to give one extract, as a specimen of his pulpit 
style. If the following does not satisfy all the canons of modern 
criticism, it certainly breathes the spirit of true Christian eloquence :— 


“In the midst of this profound humiliation, we behold Him transfigured with 
the rays of a marvellous glory. If He is born in a stable among beasts, celestial 
armies publish His greatness in the sky, and an angel descends to carry the news 
upon earth. If the blessed Virgin has at first only shepherds who come to see her 
Child lying in the manger, she soon afterwards sees princes of the East approach 
to pay homage to this Divine Babe. If He is poor, and has not where to lay His 
head, He nevertheless disposes of all things as the Lord of the Universe. If He 
is hungry and thirsty, according to the infirmity of His human nature, we see 
Him also fill many thousands of persons in virtue of His divinity. If He wishes 
to pay tribute to Cesar in testimony of His obedience, He causes a fish to furnish 
it as a mark of His authority. If He submits to the laws as the least of the com- 
mon people, He lets appear at the same time His power over all created things, 
when He calms the winds and waves, and makes Himself respected by the most 
deaf and insensible of all the elements. If He obeys men, He commands demons. 
If He allows Himself to be taken by the soldiers, He shows that He could have 
prevented it, when, by a single word, ‘I am He,’ He makes them all go backward 
and fall to the ground. If He is condemned by the grand council of the Jews, 
envious of His glory, He is justified by the declaration of Pilate, by the conscience 
of Judas, and by the voice of the centurion. If He is crucified between two 
thieves as a malefactor, it is there that He displays the marvel of the invincible 
power of His grace, by converting one of those thieves and promising him Para 
dise. In fine, if He must suffer the punishment of the slave, and give up His 
life on an accursed tree, the wonders that came to pass on this occasion—the sun 
eclipsed, the earth trembling, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and the veil of the 
temple rent from the top to the bottom—were very manifest proofs of the majesty 
of Him who suffered, and of the horror which all nature had of a crime so dread- 
ful. Thus, if the flesh is offended with the marks of feebleness which it sees in 
Jesus Christ, faith derives from it matter of consolation and joy. The flesh 
regards Him only as the son of Joseph and Mary, but faith, under the humble 
veil of our nature, contemplates Him as the Eternal Son of God. The flesh dis- 
covers in Him only a simple man clothed in the form of a servant, but faith 
adores Him as God eternally blessed, the Master of the Universe, and the King 
of men and of angels.” 


In 1676, Turrettin became professor of Hebrew in the Academy of 
Geneva. His teaching in this Chair was characterised by scholarship 
and method, and attracted students from abroad. Although busily 
occupied with duties in connection with Church and Academy, which 
would have been more than enough for most men, he continued to take 
a prominent part in many public affairs. About the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Hebrew, he, in concert with Tronchin and Mestrezat, 
introduced to the Council of Geneva the exiled Hungarian pastors who 
had come to thank the Syndics for the help which had been sent to 
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them while prisoners at Naples. A few years later, it was he who was 
charged by the Venerable Company, on two occasions, to address 
exhortations to the Council when on the eve of the elections, in order 
that such changes might be made in the existing regulations as would 
prevent the recurrence of former evils. His last remonstrance was 
chiefly directed against the abuse of the oath, which, he urged, should 
only be used rarely, and in important matters. He likewise recom- 
mended that perjury should be visited with severe punishment. Under 
the pressure of these and numerous other exciting engagements, super- 
added to his pastoral, professorial, and literary labours, his health began 
to give way about the year 1682. It was therefore necessary to 
“restrict the circle of his occupations ; in fact, his name did not appear 
so frequently in the public registers. But if the weakness of his body 
limited his labours outside, the activity of his thinking did not at all 
diminish in intensity,” as the dates of his writings abundantly testify. 

Another proof of Turrettin’s industry was the extensive correspond- 
ence which he sustained, and which is interesting as furnishing a view 
of the man in the familiar and confidential attitude of a friend, and as 
indicating also the estimate in which he was held by his contemporaries. 
Most of his correspondents were ministers or professors, who, like him- 
self, were eager and courageous in the defence of le drapeau de la vérité ; 
and their letters were largely devoted to this subject. Among others 
with whom he enjoyed epistolary intercourse were the Professor 
Merlat, the eloquent and refined Daillé, who was the preceptor and 
friend of his early days in Paris, and the great French theologian Claude, 
whom Protestants do not hesitate to name with Arnauld and Bossuet. 
While zeal for orthodoxy was the bond of union among such men, it is 
pleasing to find, in Turrettin’s friendly relations with M. Morus, an indi- 
cation of occasional liberality of sentiment towards those whose views 
diverged from his own. M. Morus, who suffered much reproach and 
persecution in consequence of his heterodoxy, lived on intimate terms 
with the orthodox professor of Geneva. 

These are some of the less indistinct forms that appear in the back- 
ground of our picture, attracted to the central figure by an affinity of 
mental or moral complexion. Like stars which hang as “lamps high- 
set’ to cast a radiance on the earth, such men, though each would 
repay a separate study, are important for our present purpose only in so 
far as their lives throw light on the life before us. Besides this outer 
circle, there is an inner group of remarkable persons representing and 
constituting the world of Geneva in which Turrettin lived and moved. 
Their lives influenced and were influenced by his. To an extent which 
we cannot determine, he was what he was because they were what they 
were. The latter half of the seventeenth century was a kind of 
Augustan age for Geneva. It fostered the traditions of the ages before, 
and carried into every department of study a widespread spirit of inquiry 
hitherto unexampled. Theology boasted, among others, of the acute 
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Mestrezat, the judicious and profound Tronchin, and the erudite Burla- 
machi; Chouet adorned the chair of philosophy with a wisdom that 
recalled the spirit of Socrates ; Dominique Chabrey, and Jean and 
Theophile Bonet attained distinction in various branches of science ; 
while in art, Brodier and Petitot won reputation, the latter having 
resided successively at the Courts of Charles I. and Louis XIV. 

It is now time to approach the “last scene of all.” Although 
Turrettin had a weakly constitution, and although his health had been 
shaken by excess of labour, yet he. preserved such activity of mind as 
favoured the impression that he might still have many years of life. 
The enfeebled state of his body had so little hindered his usefulness, 
that men were not apprehending his early removal. They had not 
received the warning that a period of continued suffering and disease 
affords ; for he may be said to have died living, and to have realised 
the blessedness of “those servants whom the Lord when He cometh 
shall find watching.” On the 26th September, 1687, he rose, accord- 
ing to his custom, at an early hour, wrote several important letters, and 
was otherwise busily engaged during the morning until ten o’clock, when 
he was suddenly seized by violent pains, causing him to seek his bed, 
from which he never rose again. As soon as he was aware of the gravity 
of the attack, he gave orders that all his near relatives should be informed. 
His nephew, Benedict Pictet, hastened to his bedside, where the dying 
man assured him that he longed for departure, and that although 
intensity of suffering prevented him praying as he could wish, yet in 
that supreme moment he had faith in the Redeemer whom alone his 
soul desired. 

Several times during the second day he spoke to his beloved son Jean 
Alphonse, then in his seventeenth year, whom he exhorted to consecrate 
to the service of God, humility, charity, and the love of truth. Faith 
and hope illumined the couch of the dying Christian ; his lips, as his 
heart, were full of the praise of God’s loving-kindness. On the third 
morning, he felt that his end was near, and that for him was breaking 
another dawn, that of endless day. ‘‘ About seven o’clock, he began to 
lose consciousness, and, having bid a last adieu to those around him, he 
committed his soul into the merciful hands of his Redeemer. While 
the pastor Bernard was engaged in fervent prayer and repeating the 
Apostle’s language : “ Allons done avec assurance au tréne de la grace, 
pour obtenir misericorde,” Turrettin murmured, “Allons . . . Allons!” 
These were his last words. A few moments afterwards, the sleep of 
death seized him, and he expired without agony. 

In his last illness he made his will, leaving four separate legacies, of 
11,000 florins in all, to the general hospital of Geneva, and to the 
French, Italian, and German poor. This was an act characteristic of 
his compassionate and generous nature, and worthy of the grandson of 
the old refugee who, more than half-a-century before, was the munificent 
friend of the needy. It remains to be recorded that Turrettin was 
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succeeded in the field of free orthodoxy by his nephew, Benedict Pictet, 
who pronounced the magnificent oration over his uncle’s memory to 
which allusion has already been made, and who courageously defended 
the traditions of Calvinism in the city and Church of the great Reformer. 
But we cannot add that Jean Alphonse also walked in the footsteps of 
his father. 

Our pleasant task is completed. Of the life and character we have 
endeavoured to trace, no formal summary is necessary. The reader 
will not have any difficulty in assigning to Turrettin his proper place 
in history and theology. His memory is cherished by the beloved 
Genevese whose welfare and honour were so dear to his heart; his 
name is inscribed on the roll of true patriots; and his portrait, of 
whieh we have given only a faint and imperfect copy, hangs in the 
vestibule of the temple of theological science. 

Rosert 8. Durr. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 


EXETER Hau Revivep.—Exeter Hall having through the munificence of a 
few Christian friends, become the property of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has entered on a new chapter of its history, and a new phase, we trust, of 
usefulness. Though the connection of the Presbyterian Churches with Exeter 
Hall has been formally very slight, their sympathy with the movements to which 
it has stood related for many years has been of the warmest. Exeter Hall has 
been identified all along with the movements which are represented by the Bible 
Societies, the Protestant Societies, and the Missionary Societies of England. It 
has been the rallying point of the most earnest Protestantism and Evangelism 
of the day. It has represented the spirit that from the day of Pentecost down- 
wards has sought most earnestly the advancement of the spiritual kingdom of 
Jesus Christ on the earth. If it has had a good deal to bear from the reproach 
and scorn of the world, it comforts itself with the thought that in this it only 
shares the fate of the Primitive Church, the Reformation Church, and every 
Church that has obeyed the call to ‘contend earnestly for the faith delivered to 
the saints.” Lord Macaulay had no right to speak of it as “setting up its bray ” 
in opposition to the Maynooth Grant. Its voice has been the voice of strong 
religious conviction, and the movement which it represents has been associated, 
beyond doubt, to a remarkable degree, as men like M. Laveleye and M. Réveillaud 
would cordially testify, with the advancement of the religious and civil liberties 
of mankind. 

Perhaps it has had a want, and perhaps that want is now in the way of being 
supplied. The very intensity of the spiritual force, which is its life-blood, has 
sometimes led to a too narrow idea of the kingdom of Christ. Practically, it has 
presented the kingdom of Christ as unconnected with, if not hostile to, science, 
art, literature, and human culture generally. A de facto antagonism has perhaps 
unconsciously sprung up between these interests and the spiritual interests of 
immortal souls. But surely, so far as Christianity is concerned, this needs not to 
be, and ought not to be. One of the great aims of the Evangelical Church of the 
present day ought to be to attach to the kingdom of Christ all legitimate culture, 
and instead of frowning on those who prosecute it, to bless them in the name of 
the Lord. It is often remarked that when any pursuit gets a bad name from the 
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religious world, those who are engaged in it, feeling themselves repelled and out- 
lawed, become more irreligious than ever. We cannot but think that it has been 
a common weakness of Evangelicalism to look with suspicion on many pursuits 
which in themselves are honourable and useful, and capable of being brought 
within the pale of the Christian Church. Under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Exeter Hall has the opportunity of so lengthening 
its cords as to remedy this defect. If it can show that earnest Evangelical religion 
smiles on every form of legitimate culture; if it can contribute to Christianise 
the mental enterprise of the age; if it can furnish a congenial atmosphere for 
Christian artists, scholars, chemists, physiologists, biologists, and the like, it will 
fill up a conspicuous blank, and add a new feature to our religious life. 

Tue Liquor Brit or tHE Unitep Kinepom.—From the computations of Mr. 
Hoyle, it appears that during the past year the national bill of Great Britain and 
Ireland for intoxicating liquors is about six millions less than it was the year before. 
The year before, it was fourteen millions down. This is so far gratifying; but 
there have been ups and downs in the bill on former occasions, and the decrease 
does not prove quite unmistakably that drinking is on the decrease. We have had 
bad times, and the natural effect of these is to diminish the liquor bill. We 
suspect that if our booksellers and many other tradesmen were to give an account 
of their transactions during the past two years, it would appear that the hard 
times have told on other trades than that of liquor. But there can be little 
doubt that the temperance discussions are likewise producing an impression. The 
position taken by most teetotallers is, that, in the present circumstances, it is 
expedient to give up entirely the use of that which is so fearfully abused, and to 
set an example that may restrain those who would otherwise plunge headlong 
into intemperance. They utter to the whole community a protest, a caution, and 
there is reason to believe that they do not do so in vain. If the Sunday Closing 
Bill were carried for England, the diminution of drinking would be much more 
striking. It is plain that the temperance sentiment is in the ascendant, and soon, 
we hope, it will achieve all that could be desired. 

PROGRESS AND Fruits or High Cuurcnism.—When we hear that High 
Churchism and Ritualism are more and more prevalent in England, we realise 
but slightly what this really means. We think but vaguely of the lessons which 
are taught to the people, young and old, who are connected with such ministries, 
both as to the way of life, and as to the standing of the various Churches. Here, 
for example, is a little twopenny catechism, in its ninth edition, by a Rev. F. A. 
Gace, Great Barling, Essex. It teaches in the plainest manner that you become 
a Christian only and solely by baptism. It declares that truth revealed by God 
must be supported by “apostolical tradition,” 7.¢., “the testimony of the uni- 
versal Church, proving the truth of those doctrines, rites, and ceremonies, which, 
originating with the apostles, were ever regarded by the Church as worthy of 
belief and reception.” The only Church is that which is governed according to 
the appointment of the apostles, by bishops, priests, and deacons. The Church of 
Scotland, so called, is not to be considered a Church at all, since it rejects the 
order of bishops. It may be the Kirk, but it is not the Church of Scotland, 
which designation belongs to what, for the sake of distinction, is called the Epis- 
copal Church. As for Dissenters, they are simply heretics. They worship God 
according to their own evil and corrupt imaginations, and therefore their worship 
is idolatrous. Dissent is a great sin. The more holy a Dissenter is, the more is 
he to be guarded against. Dissenters are not in a state of salvation. To enter a 
meeting-house is an awful wickedness. Roman Catholics are a true Church, very 
different from Dissenters, but have no business in England. The elect will not 
all be saved. It is a sin to be sure of salvation. The Church of England is the 
only true branch of Christ’s Church in England. 

All this is very silly, very old-womanish, and really very vulgar and ignorant, 
because in such contradiction alike to the facts of history and the doctrines of 
Scripture. But such is the teaching dispensed in innumerable churches in 
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England ; and such is the teaching to which many young and fashionable Presby- 
terians, renouncing the truths in which they have been brought up, are committing 
themselves. What, they may well ask, shall the harvest be? 


Tue EccrestasticaL Mretincs 1v May.—No month is more important and 
interesting, in an ecclesiastical sense, than May. All the religious societies in 
England, the various Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, in the United States, 
and in many other parts of the world, have their great gatherings then. All de- 
vout hearts who believe in the reality of Divine influence, and realise the deep 
and solemn responsibilities awakened in these meetings, may well be earnest in 
invoking on them the blessing of God. If we might venture a suggestion, it 
would be 'that the ministers, elders, and people of the Presbyterian Alliance 
would specially bear in mind the various Churches of the Union during 
that month. It has been our object in this journal to encourage those silent 
bonds of union which, though unseen by the world, are usually the strongest and 
the most useful of any. All the Churches have their dangers, difficulties, and 
temptations ; it would be an immense encouragement to know that round the 
solid globe the brothers and sisters of this whole family are remembering each 
other, and asking the common Father to supply all their needs according to His 
riches in glory, by Christ Jesus. 


NationaL Honour.—Some of the comical and other papers have been making 
merry over our peace with the Transvaal Boers. The subject is, undoubtedly, com- 
plicated ; the transfer of the Transvaal to British rule appears now to have been a 
mistake ; but it is only recently that we have made this discovery, and seen that 
the formal transaction was done against the wishes of the people. That discovery 
having been made, it appeared to the British Government that the sooner they 
adjusted a quarrel in which justice seemed to be on the otber side, the better, and 
that advantage ought to be taken of the willingness of the Boers to negotiate for 
peace. In these negotiations the question of the treatment of the native races, 
about which we have been so deeply interested in this journal, as well as other 
very vital questions, are reserved to be settled by a Commission. But a great 
outcry has been raised by some, that British honour has been sacrificed, since we 
have made peace after a slight defeat. It seems to be maintained that our honour 
could have been retrieved only by inflicting so crushing a defeat on the Boers 
that they would have lain prostrate at our mercy. And it seems to be held that 
even if we had annihilated the Boers, and reduced their country to a wilderness, 
it would have been all right, since we would have saved our honour. 

The Christian instinct of the country feels that such a course would be in 
flagrant opposition to the spirit of Christ. When we were found to be engaged 
in an unjust struggle, in opposition to the wishes of the Transvaal people, the 
call of honour and the call of Christ was, not to go forward to murder and to 
ravish, but to make peace, if peace could be made on fair terms. The past 
experience of this country, in its relations with China, has shown us how miserable 
it is to persist in a quarrel which is not founded in righteousness, and is in support 
of a policy contrary to the wishes of the people. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


Revivats oF Reticion.—With nothing to justify a statement of anything 
like a general revival of religion in the United States, it is right to say that in 
many places there has been, and is now, such increased attention to religious 
things as to call for gratitude and praise. Sinners have been converted, and 
many have been added to the Church. This increased interest was preceded by 
the wide and reiterated publication of the fact that there has been a great decline 
in the average annual number of additions to the Church, and it was natural that 
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such a state of things should be regarded with sorrow and alarm, If it has led 
the Church to deep penitence and a return to God, we may believe that He will 
return unto His Church, and cause His face to shine upon it. 


Tue Temperance Cause.—The most notable event in the religious community 
during the past winter has been the discussion among the earnest and active 
friends of temperance. Beyond all question, the American mind has had a great 
awakening on this subject. Inthe Western, Southern, and South-Western States, 
the attention of the citizens has been turned to it, not so much on account of its 
religious, as its social and politico-economical aspects. We find that the larger 
part of our taxes, the great mass of our poverty, and the most of our crime are 
the legitimate results of the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. Taxpayers 
as well as moralists study the subject. It is the same in every country 
where intemperance abounds as it does in Britain and America. There are many 
friends of temperance who believe that the law, like that in the State of Maine, 
should prohibit the sale of intoxicants. And there is a steady advance in public 
sentiment in many parts of the country. I hope it will become the universal 
sentiment of the people. 

But in the midst of this uprising, a dissension has broken out among the pro- 
minent friends of the temperance reform. It is the old fight between temperance 
and teetotalism. It has long heen the habit of total-abstinence speakers to class 
all who do not come to the high-water mark as “moderate drinkers,” and to 
regard them as not temperance men at all. When the tables are turned, and a 
distinguished divine and scholar has charged upon the total-abstinence system the 
actual increase of drunkenness in the land, it is natural that a lively battle should 
ensue. It is raging now, and good will come of it. The Bible is yet the standard 
of truth and duty in Protestant America, and on that will the discussion turn. 
I hope the result will be a more intelligent understanding of the true basis of the 
temperance reform, and a cordial alliance of all good men in restraining and 
reclaiming measures. 

For it is true here, as in older countries, that the lowest strata of humanity, 
the very poor and miserable, who are the greatest sufferers by intemperance, have 
not been reached by the temperance reform. That mass lies in its nakedness 
and wretchedness, a sight over which Heaven weeps. And when we get a faint 
conception of its extent, we may well exclaim, “ How long, O Lord, how long!” 


Tue New Testament ReviseD.—If we may judge from the space given to the 
subject in the religious press, no subject has awakened livelier interest in many 
years than the forthcoming Revision of the New Testament. As it was understood 
to be the joint work of British and American Committees, the general impression 
has been that the responsibility was equally shared by each, and that the judg- 
ment and scholarship of each Committee would have its due weight in the final 
decision of disputed passages. But it appears that such is not the fact. Dr. Angus, 
one of the British Committee of Revisers, states publicly in one of the English 
periodicals that the American Committee sent back, after a final Revision, a “list 
of passages” which they preferred to render otherwise than the British Committee 
had determined, and that this list is to be printed in an Appendix to one of the 
editions of the New Testament published by the English Universities, Thus it 
appears that the text will read as the British Committee decide. The American 
reading in disputed cases will be found in an Appendix to one of the editions, and 
in all other editions it will not be found at all! This is a calamity. It was 
expected that the Revision would give us the result of the best scholarship of the 
age, beyond the dissent of those engaged in the Revision. But it is only a divided 
vote after all. 

The “passages” thus left in dispute between the British and the American 
tevisers are probably not numerous, and the points of difference may be very 
minute. But nothing is small or unimportant in scrutinising the text that 
claims to reveal the mind and will of God. 

The texts already given to the public by the periodical press, as specimens of 
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the alterations made, have not been received with enthusiasm. Some of them are 
regarded as infelicitous. Others are spoken of as unnecessary. But there is a 
disposition to wait for the whole before forming on opinion. And there is no 
doubt on the public mind, that the Revision will be a vast and invaluable con- 
tribution to Biblical literature, the most important made in this century. It will 


be received with the respect due to the learning and piety of the men who have 
made it, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CENsuUs.—It has been the common opinion that foreign 
emigration is gaining on the native population in the United States. The census 
of 1880 shows that this is far from being the case. In some of the Western States, 
where the Scandinavian immigration is large, and in the Eastern States where 
manufactures furnish work for foreigners, there is a large increase of that class. But 
in the country at large, the natives hold their own, and are not disturbed by the 
income from abroad. This is an element to be considered in all the estimates 
of our moral and political future. We cannot fail to perceive that the foreigners 
who come to us expect a liberty that is inconsistent with our ideas of order. 
They have had too much government for their taste, and hope to find a land 
where there is little or none. Hence our system is weakened by the foreign 
element, and that laxity of rule for which we are reproached by European 
writers is due to importation rather than decadence of sound principles. 

And so goes on the everlasting war between right and wrong, truth and 
error, order and liberty. 

S. IrEnzvus PRIME. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 
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Susscription By ELpEers.—The Established Church Presbytery of Glasgow, a 
body now numbering about 150 members, by a very decisive majority has 
disapproved of the overture for a change in the elders’ formula. 


Suprpty or Ministers.—An interesting return was recently presented to 
the Edinburgh Presbytery, of answers to questions issued by the Committee on 
Church Life and Work. Two of these questions had reference to the best way 
of securing an increase in the supply (1.) of ministers ; and (2.) of missionaries. 
On the first point such answers as these were given—Deepen spiritual life ; 
relax subscription; encourage promising lads by bursaries; open the ministry, 
with a shortened curriculum, to men of some literary accomplishment, who have 
been practically tried; raise the stipends; let the ministers of upper-class 
congregations encourage the sons of the rich to study for the Church ; let 
ministers lay aside the commercial way of talking of the Church as a means of 
procuring a living: “when the Church has to beg for men, and buy them, her 
condition is as bad as was Israel’s when they made priests of the lowest of the 
people.” In regard to missionaries, the following were some of the suggestions :— 
A shortened university course; training in a missionary institute; chairs of 
evangelistic theology ; retiring allowances to missionaries ; the ordination of 
laymen of apostolic mind and tried qualifications, &c. Another set of questions 
dealt with the use of special gifts, such as aptitude for organisation, power of 
effective address, and so forth—how they could be utilised. Here the answers 
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indicated some doubt as to any recognition of “special gifts” being accordant 
with the Presbyterian system, or, in fact, being really necessary, as special gifts 
usually find a field for themselves. There was suggested the idea of hororary 
appointments for ministers devoting themselves to evangelistic work,—an idea 
which it is proposed to carry out in connection with the English cathedrals in 
the institution of evangelistic canonries. 


FREE CHURCH. 


Inp1an Missions.—The Free Church Record mentions that at “the recent 
Calcutta University examinations,” four Bengali ladies “have come out success- 
ful””—two in the entrance examination and two in the first arts’ examination. It 
is not very long since “only the very lowest class of Hindu girls were allowed to 
go to school.” 


CentTraL ArricaN Mission.—Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia, has sent his manu- 
script of a Chinyanja Primer to the Kaffir printers of Lovedale. 

The Free Church Foreign Mission Committee apparently think that they have 
ground of complaint against the report of Dr. Rankine and Mr. Pringle, the 
Established Church deputies to Blantyre, and they have issued an explanation 
substantially to the following effect. They state that the instructions given to 
their Livingstonia agents, at the very first, were that these should be kind and 
gentle in their treatment of the natives ; that as soon as they heard “of the events 
at Blantyre” (which was long before Mr. Chirnside had published his pamphlet) 
they sent out positive instructions forbidding corporal punishment; that they 
had, in conference with the Established Church Committee on two different 
occasions, declined to accede to the principle of a Mission taking on itself any 
power of civil administration ; that when Blantyre was temporarily under the 
care of their two agents, Dr. Stewart and Dr. Laws, no case of corporal punish- 
ment occurred ; that though Mr. Stewart, U.E. (well known now as an African 
explorer), who had come to Livingstonia as a volunteer, and who, after two 
months’ stay there, was, on an emergency, transferred to Blantyre for a time, in 
one case inflicted corporal punishment, the Free Church cannot be held respon- 
sible for what he did, acting under different instructions—instructions which, it is 
said, were based on the idea of the Mission exercising civil jurisdiction. The Free 
Church Committee at the same time admit that they have found three cases 
“at outstations far from Livingstonia” in which corporal punishment has been 
inflicted, but they add that they were “disapproved of by Dr. Laws” when they 
were brought under his notice. They have “ heard ” also of one case at Living- 
stonia in which “two dozen stripes were inflicted ;” and that case is at present 
matter of inquiry. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Finances.—The contributions of the United Presbyterian Church for general 
objects for the year amount to over £100,000—we believe, a pretty large increase 
upon last year. The Stipend Augmentation Fund has prospered ; and, with 
something over, the United Presbyterian ministers will receive “a minimum 
stipend of £200 per annum, with manse, or an allowance for house rent, in every 
congregation on the Synod’s roll in which the contributions for stipend average 
14s. or upwards (in Orkney and Shetland, not less than 10s. 6d.) per member, and 
in which the aggregate amount of their contributions and of any aid received from 
external sources does not fall beneath £90. The congregations, we believe, for 
which these terms are too onerous are not numerous, 


THEOLOGICAL StupDENTS.,—The most interesting and gratifying fact is stated— 
“that many of the very best students” in the United Presbyterian Hall are 
ready, at the call of the Church, to “devote themselves to the service of the 
Saviour in the foreign mission field.” 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


NoNn-RESIDENCE—INcoMEs oF CuraTEs.—An interesting Parliamentary return 
has just been made in regard to the clergy of the Church of England. The 
incumbents number 12,695. Of these there are 12 per cent. non-resident ; that 
is the average. But non-residence varies greatly in different dioceses. Thus, the 
Bishops of Worcester and St. Davids have a third of their clergy absent from 
their parishes, while the Bishops of Manchester and Ely have only some five 
per cent. of absentees. Then, besides the 13,000 incumbents, there are about 
5000 curates. Of these, 387 are in “sole charge,” with average annual incomes 
of £120; 150 of them, however, receive not more than £100, with an average 
of £85, The annual incomes of the 4500 assistant curates range from £10 to 
£400; there are nearly 800 who receive not more than £100 a-year, with an 
average of £85. We quote a portion of an analysis to which the Noncon- 
Jormist has submitted the return.— There are four curates receiving 64d. per 
day. Twenty-four (one of these being a curate in sole charge in the diocese of 
Norwich), receive the pay of the rank and file in the army—ls. ld. per day. 
Sixteen receive ls. 74d. per day, one of these being in sole charge in the diocese 
of Llandatt. £50 per annum must seem an El Dorado to those we have already 
named ; there are 101 recipients of that princely income, eleven of these having 
‘sole charge.’ It is a singular fact that while incumbents and curates together 
amount to only between 17,000 and 18,000, the Clergy List shows as many as 
24,000 in orders.” 


RituatisM.—No sooner had Mr. Enraght, on a mere technicality, got out 
of his prison, than he returned to his old ways. His case has been again 


before Lord Penzance, who, however, declines meanwhile to proceed in it, as 
Mr. Enraght has appealed to the highest court on the material point of the case. 

Another ritualistic offender, Mr. Green, of Miles Platting, has been committed 
to prison in Lancaster Castle, upon which calamitous event Dean Church has got 
up a new whip for signatures to his toleration memorial. 

The law has also laid its hand—more effectively, but less offensively—on a 
third culprit. By a judgment of the Master of the Rolls—Sir George Jessel, a 
Jew—sentence of deprivation has been passed against Mr. De la Bere. 

A lay memorial against Ritualism and Ritualistic toleration has been presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by four dukes, twenty peers, ten sons of 
peers, twenty-six M.P.’s, twenty-two baronets, fifty generals, &c., &c. There is 
to be no going back. The “ Ritualist conspiracy” is to be resisted to the utmost 
and in every lawful way. 

A very important clerical manifestation has taken place at Manchester. More 
than half the clergy of that diocese have presented an address to their bishop, very 
much on the lines of the High Church Memorial to Archbishop Tait, only more 
pronounced and much larger in its claims. The document met pretty sharp 
treatment at Bishop Fraser’s hands ; almost every point in it was adversely criti- 
cised in his vigorous response. But that the High Church clergy should be in 
such decisive ascendency in this Manchester diocese is remarkable and significant. 

Attention is being called to another ritualistic peculiarity. A correspondent 
of the Guardian writes that he knows not where to go for Good Friday Com- 
munion. One not skilled in these matters might have supposed, that, among 
people who go to communion every day or every week, Good Friday Communion 
would have been universal—would have had the highest celebration of all the 
year. But no, There is no consecration on Good Friday. In the Roman 
Churches, on that day, “ the priest communicates himself in one kind, and with 
the reserved sacrament ;” in the Eastern Church “ the reservation is strictly for 
the sick alone.” The explanation of this, we are told, is “ the historical dramatic 
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principle of worship by which the Church endeavours to recall the very days and 
events, and not merely to remind her children of them.” As regards Good 
Friday in particular, it is further explained that “the inferior priests refrain, as 
in the ancient Jewish rites, from offering the sacrifice when the great high-priest 
is singly making the one oblation.” Extremes meet, they say—and this looks 
like Ritualism running into Quakerism. 

The Church Association has recently held its sixteenth annual meeting. It 
does not seem to have suffered much from the attacks which have been made on 
it. The bitter and scornful things which have been said of it by the Ritualist 
press and clergy, and even by prelates and archprelates, have not cowed its spirit 
or quenched its zeal. Upwards of £8000 have been raised for the new guarantee 
fund. Great numbers of tracts and leaflets have been circulated. A Church 
Association Intelligencer is published monthly. Since last autumn, twenty new 
branch associations have been formed. 


Cuurcu TitHes.—The question of tithes is beginning to excite considerable 
interest. The English farmers make loud complaint. They assert that the 
Commutation Act has weighed heavily upon them, and in many cases eaten up 
all their capital. There is also what is called the “ Extraordinary Tithe Rent 
Charge.” If a farmer “converts his wheat-fields into hop-grounds or market- 
gardens,” the tithe-owner at once lays new exactionson him. There are districts, 
it is said, where this “ extraordinary tithe” ranges from 3s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. an 
acre.” If it is not a “sign of the times,” it is certainly something very notable, 
that in the East Suffolk Chamber of Agriculture a motion was lately carried, by 
28 to 5, “that the tithe-charge, on the expiration of life interests, ought to be 
applied to national purposes.” On the other hand, it is affirmed that by the 
change of 1836, the Church, instead of gaining, has lost £2,000,000 per annum— 
which sum, we suppose, must have gone into the pockets of the landlords. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF DIssENTERS.—In a recent number of the Guardian 
were found specimens of the haphazard statements which are sometimes made, by 
Episcopalian writers, in regard to Presbyterians and other Protestants not of 
their communion. One of its leading articles broadly affirmed that “ the chapels 
of the Seceders of 1662” have “ nearly all” passed into the hands of the Socinians. 
Instead of this being the case, Mr. Courtney Kenny, of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge—who is evidently acquainted with the subject—states that not more than 
a-fifth of the chapels founded by ejected Presbyterians became Unitarian, and 
that probably not a single Independent Chapel has passed into Unitarian hands. 


BaPTtIstTs. 


Mope or Baptism.—The Freeman closes the correspondence which had been 
going on in its pages for several weeks on the advisableness of making the mode 
of baptism an open question, with the observation, ‘It has certainly brought the 
fact clearly to light, that in our churches, as a whole, the feeling against any 
change is very strong.” 


AwnnuaL Meetincs.—The Baptists commence the great religious meetings of 
the season on the last week of April. On the 24th, sermons are intimated in 150 
London Baptist Churches, and missionary services in connection with eighty 
Sabbath schools. On the evening of Monday, the 25th, there is the annual 
meeting of the Bible Translation Society ; on Tuesday forenoon the members of 
the Baptist Missionary Society meet in Bloomsbury Chapel, and in the evening 
they have a public soiree at the Cannon Street Hotel ; on Wednesday, Mr. Spurgeon 
preaches the annual missionary sermon ; and on Thursday the great missionary 
meeting in Exeter Hall takes place. We are sorry to see that at the end of 
February, the missionary contributions were £1500 less than at the same date in 
1880, while the expenditure for the year has increased £3500. We hope that, as 
on some former occasions, the deficiency. will be more than made up. 


Misstons.—There are favourable accounts from the Baptist mission in Italy. 
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“ During the past year,” it is said, “ the work in Rome has been making progress.” 
At Genoa, “crowds continue to attend the meetings,” and six members had 
recently been added to the little church. 


CoNGREGATIONALISTS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Union.—There is some stir among Congregationalists con- 
cerning the appointment to the chair of the approaching meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union. It appears that, some months ago, Dr. Parker, of the Temple 
Church, was formally nominated by some 250 of his brethren ; and as there was 
no counter-nomination till recently, he seems to have thought that he was to run 
the course unopposed. But he has found himself mistaken. A very strong 
opposition has arisen, headed by some of the leading men of the Church. A 
notice of nomination in favour of Mr. Macfadyen, a highly-respected Manchester 
minister, with 400 signatures attached, has been lodged. We suppose there is 
little doubt that the Temple orator will be beaten. Probably he has not added 
to his chance of success by rushing into print in advocacy of his own claims, and 
in a style which is certainly not to be commended. 

Creeps AND Trust-DeEps.—The question of trust-deeds is still agitating Con- 
gregationalists. Mr, Dale has an article on the subject in the April British Quar- 
terly, from which it seems as if he were opposed to any doctrinal schedule at all. 
He thinks it better to trust in a living Christ. But the question is, whether you 
have greater reason to look for the presence and guidance of the living Christ 
with a doctrinal confession of, say, great saving truths—for that at least Mr. Dale 
will admit—or with no such confession. It may be best to vest church buildings 
simply in the members of the congregation, whoever and whatever they are ; but 
if that is what is meant, why not say it plainly? The matter is one of great dif- 
ficulty, and concerns all the Churches. 


HOLLAND. 


Reticious LIFE IN THE PAST AND IN THE PRESENT—CELEBRATION OF VAN 
OOSTERZEE’S JUBILEE. 


Every movement indicative of the state of religious life and feeling in Holland 
will be observed with interest by Christians throughout the world. The secret 
of Holland’s power in the past, and the hope of Holland’s influence in the future, 
were forcibly expressed in the words of one of her noblest sons, William Groen 
van Prinsterer (d. 1876), pronounced at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in Geneva, September, 1861 :*—‘I concentrate what I have still to say in a 
single idea. How have we been enabled to conquer, to preserve our religious 
liberty, and to share a large portion of it with others? What has been the 
principle of our strength? It is this:—It lies in our origin. We are the 
offspring of the Geneva of Calvin. It is Calvinism, Puritanism, not in its 
digressions and its excesses, but in its characteristic features, . . . in its 
conscientious and energetic activity, guided by an unbounded and unconditional 
obedience to the infallible Word of God. It is thus that, under the guid- 
ance of those Princes of Orange to whom Christian Europe is under great 
obligation,—thanks to such men as Lothrop Motley and Macaulay,—she 
begins to see that her corner of the globe became, and has remained for 
two centuries, one of the great powers of Christendom, that “that cursed angle 
of land,” as it was called by a certain Jesuit,—that that blessed land, according 
to the Protestant Christian,—became the land of refuge for your ancestors, and 
the bulwark against which, during conflicts essentially European, the efforts of 
the Houses of Spain, of Austria, and of Bourbon, of all the enemies of the Gospel, 


* These sentiments were reiterated at the conference held in Amsterdam six years later. The 
ever-memorable words of Van Prinsterer on these occasions cannot be too deeply pondered. 
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came in succession to be destroyed. There exists in Holland a national adage 
which has been its motto, and which may serve as an epigraph to her entire 
history, as it explains all my discourse. Do you know what was the exergue 
upon the Dutch florin? One might have seen there the tutelary genius of the 
United Provinces resting upon the Bible and holding the emblem of Liberty, and 
have read ‘ Hac nitimur, hanc tuemur,’—Resting on the Bible, we shall maintain 
liberty.” 

The opposite principle to that for which Van Prinsterer contended is for the 
present in the ascendant, and the result of this retrogression is such as has been 
foreseen. Our youth may still hear something of the deeds of our ancestors—is 
the complaint in 1881—but of the spirit which animated them, it must be left in 
ignorance, otherwise, forsooth, the instruction would not be neutral. A freedom 
which is averse to submitting itself to the law of God has alienated the leaders of 
this generation from true freedom. Hence our people are wanting in that sacred 
enthusiasm which can inspire, and which can compel an administration to act in 
accordance with the demands of humanity and justice. Since so powerful a 
movement, it is added, as the national petitioning of 1878 (in favour of Christian 
teaching in the State schools) has been slighted and set aside by the Netherlands 
Government, we have little hope of any considerable result from other national 
movements. 

In spite, however, of a widespread apathy and indifference, a stand is being made 
in various places for the old truths with a stubbornness characteristic of the Dutch 
nationality. The sorrowful tribute of affection paid to the memory of Van 
Prinsterer in May, 1876, was at bottom a homage rendered to the power of the 
old Gospel of grace and truth, and in its deepest significance a pledge of lifelong 
fidelity to that good cause to which the victory is ultimately assured, though its 
standard-bearers in the meantime fall one by one upon the high places of the field. 
Another indication of a similar character—an event which stands out in pleasing 
contrast with the bitterness aroused by the war in the Transvaal—was the recent 
meeting held to celebrate the attainment of Van Oosterzee’s fortieth year in the 
work of the ministry—a ministry exercised in unswerving fidelity to Christ and 
the truth, and not without singular influence upon the religious future of his 
country. 

The mode of celebration was thoroughly Continental. After Van Oosterzee had 
preached at Utrecht, on the Lord’s day, from John i. 16—a sermon in which 
there still burned much of the old fire of the preacher, and which was printed at 
the urgent request of the hearers—an agreeable surprise was prepared for him on 
the morning of the next day. The many spontaneous expressions of affection and 
esteem which reached the venerated professor sufficed to show that he still, not 
less than ever, “ dwells in the midst of his people,” as the States’ version has it. 
It was thus a practical justification of his decision with regard to the Chair of 
Biblical Theology in New Brunswick some ten or eleven years ago, the declinature 
of which cost him at the time a great inward struggle. 

The day was, for himself and many others, one of hallowed memories. The 
remembrance, too, of the great religious and ecclesiastical questions which had 
stirred the heart of England, Scotland, Germany, France, Holland, and the 
Western Continent, since the venerated theologian had entered with youthful 
ardour upon the great work of his life; the position in the fore-front which he 
had held from the golden days of his Rotterdam ministry ; the many contributions 
he had made to Christian literature, and the unspoken presentiment of an approach- 
ing Sabbath rest for the well-tried soldier of Christ,—all combined to impart to 
the occasion a sacred and solemn interest. 

The first salutation of the day came from a number of old friends and former 
members of his congregation at Rotterdam, and was accompanied by a solid, 
material proof of the esteem in which he is held by them. The second came 
from a deputation consisting of Professors Toorenenbergen and Hoekstra, and Dr. 
Ten Kate (who were joined by some of the leading citizens of Utrecht), as repre- 
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sentatives of a large number of friends in Amsterdam, Utrecht, and elsewhere, 
on behalf of whom they were commissioned to express warm sympathy and con- 
gratulations. They, too, were the bearers of a token of esteem similar to that of the 
friends at Rotterdam. 

An affecting interview was afterwards held with a number of present and 
former students of Dr. Van Oosterzee, assembled under the presidency of Professor 
Kruyf of Groningen. Ina touching address, they reminded him of the obligation 
they were under to him, on account of the love with which he had inspired them 
for the person of Christ and the work to which they were called ; and begged him 
to accept, as a token of their regard, an emblematic figure of religion—“ a noble 
figure, in noble metal ”—with one hand resting on an open Bible, and the other 
grasping a banner, on which was emblazoned the monogram of Christ. Upon the 
pedestal was engraved the name of the Professor, with the arms of the various 
orders of knighthood conferred upon him by different princes. One order, it was 
observed, was lacking—the oldest in Europe, and one which would well become 
him—the Order of the Thistle ; for, in his life, toil and conflict had not been want- 
ing, but suffering, too, must lead to the Lord. 

Among other interesting episodes was a visit of felicitation on the part of the 
ministry of Utrecht, and a deputation from the Rotterdam ministry, the latter 
being the bearers of two elaborate statuettes by Thorwaldsen, representing Peter 
and Paul, accompanied by a letter of fraternal greeting. 

Altogether, says an eye-witness, reviewing the many expressions of love and 
esteem which had been witnessed, the day was one of deep sadness and great joy 
for the honoured Professor, abounding as it did with memories of the most varied 
kind. And all who are acquainted with Professor Van Oosterzee, personally or 
through his writings, will join very cordially in the wish with which the Dutch 
report of these festivities concludes: ‘‘ May Van Oosterzee be long spared to his 
work and wide circle of friends ; and one day may God grant to the tired labourer, 
whose reward is with his God, the rest which remains for all who have loved Him 
in incorruptibility.” 


TURKEY. 
By Rev. Axtex. Tuomson, D.D., Constantinople. 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS OF COLPORTAGE. 


In connection with colportage, there has lately occurred an incident which seems 
deserving of notice, as a story of what seems the Divine blessing on faithful 
labour. 

This incident refers to the labours of Colporteur Klonares in the island of 
Crete, who, at the time of our story, was residing at Candia, the ancient Herac- 
leon, about equal in size to Canea, the capital of the island. In the case of 
colportage, the people invariably question the colporteur himself as to his religious 
opinions, and if these are different from their own, they look on his books with 
suspicion, or even utterly reject them as false and dangerous. In this way the 
people soon discovered that Klonares did not observe the feasts or fasts of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, nor pray to saints or angels, nor reverence the sacred 
pictures. He was intelligent, however, and amiable, and defended his views with 
such ability from the Scriptures, that all were compelled to admit him to be 
respectable and upright. Amid daily discussions with the people in the market- 
place, his views became generally known, and he sold many copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

One day as he passed by, a shoemaker, named George Polites, asked: ‘‘ What 
have you got there to sell?” ‘The Holy Scriptures,” said Klonares. ‘ What 
religion are you of?” asked Polites. ‘I am a Christian,” was the reply. “I 
know,” said Polites, “you are a Christian; but are you Orthodox?” “ And I 
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know,” said Klonares, “that you are Orthodox; but are you a Christian?” 
“Certainly,” said Polites, ‘‘we Orthodox are all Christians. We believe in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the Gospel is read constantly in our churches.” 
“TI know, brother, you profess and do all that,” said Klonares; “but do you do 
the works and copy the example of Jesus? Unless you do so, you are not 
Christians at all, but the children of the devil.” “Oh!” cried Polites, ‘“ who does 
that now?” That only shows,” said Klonares, “ how corrupt the Greek Church 
is ; but it cannot alter or set aside the words of the Son of God, that ‘if any one 
say he loveth God and hateth his brother, he is a liar ; and no liar hath eternal 
life.” Polites listened attentively to all that was said on this point, till the 
subject of the worship and intercession of saints came under discussion, when he 
got irritated, and at last said: “ You know much more than I; but one day 
soon I shall call a priest and some friends, and if you can answer the priest, I 
wish you to come daily to my shop and talk of these things; but if the priest 
refutes you, I don’t want you to enter my shop again.” A few days afterwards, 
Klonares was again invited to the shop, and found there an intelligent priest and 
three or four Greeks, along with Polites. A long discussion took place on most 
of the points of difference between the Greek Orthodox and the Protestant 
Churches ; but with the Scriptures as the only standard of authority, what, as 
Klonares said to me, “could the priest, or any one else oppose to the clear 
declarations of the Word of God?” Polites and his friends followed the discus- 
sion with the deepest interest, and at the end, without hesitation, declared that 
the priest had nothing but customs and ideas of the fathers to bring in support of 
things which they had been taught to regard as the very essentials of Christianity, 
whereas Klonares had clearly shown them to be entirely opposed to the Holy 
Scriptures. But these men did more: not content, as so many Greeks are, 
with understanding and admitting the truth, while they continue to adhere to the 
Church with all its errors, these men, but especially three of them, made no secret 
of their new views, but began to explain and defend them to their neighbours ; 
and not only discontinued attendance at the Greek Church, but accepted the 
invitation of Klonares to join his domestic worship on the Lord’s Day, three going 
openly during the day, the others only venturing to do so towards midnight. 
About thirteen or more professed adherence to Protestant views, and of several 
of these there is good reason to hope that they received the Word not only 
intellectually, but in the love of it. 

Meanwhile, such an insult offered to the Church, the great idol of the Greek 
people, excited the zeal of not a few in Candia; and at last they resolved to 
denounce Klonares and his disciples to the authorities, and have them banished 
as a scandal from the island. They, therefore, accused Klonares to the Metro- 
politan, of having blasphemed the saints and the pictures, and demanded his 
expulsion. The Metropolitan sent for Polites, and asked if he knew this bookseller, 
and whether this accusation were true. Polites said he knew him very well, but 
that he had never heard him curse any man living or dead, and that he was quite 
satisfied that the charge was utterly groundless. Such an avowal convinced the 
Metropolitan of the influence Klonares and his principles had gained, and he acted 
promptly. Next day Klonares was sent for by the Prefect of Police, who told 
him that he must quit the island, and that if he did not go willingly, he would 
be sent away by force. ‘ Why,” asked Klonares, “what man have I killed, or 
whom have I robbed, that you treat me with greater severity than robbers or 
murderers?” “The Metropolitan,” said the Prefect, “has written to the Mutes- 
sarif demanding your expulsion ; and go you must.” ‘ What crime do you lay to 
my charge?” asked Klonares. ‘You have blasphemed the saints and the holy 
pictures.” ‘Let me ask you,” said Klonares, “which is greater, God or the 
saints?” “God, certainly,” replied the Prefect, who was a member of the Greek 
Church. “ Well,” said Klonares, “I can bring you five hundred men who daily 
blaspheme God, and are never even reproved for their sin; but no sooner am [ 
accused of blaspheming the saints and the pictures—though I utterly deny the 
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charge—than you decree my banishment.” It was in vain. He was told the 
decree was irrevocable, and that at the end of a month he must quit Crete. 

The ignorant and fanatical populace were now also thoroughly alarmed for their 
Church. With so much openly-avowed infidelity as exists at Athens, and in 
most considerable towns, the mere expression of opinion by Klonares and his friends 
annoyed them, but that was all. No sooner, however, had they begun to assemble 
regularly for worship at Klonares’ house, and ceased to attend the services of the 
Orthodox Church, than the adherents of the Church became roused to high indig- 
nation and bitter hostility. The whole Christian population of the town was in 
a ferment ; Klonares and his friends were insulted in the streets ; and at last the 
excitement became so great, that Klonares dared not venture into the streets 
even to buy the necessaries of life for his family, and on one occasion narrowly 
escaped being beaten by an organised gang of these “defenders of the faith.” 
His friends were not much better treated, and the brother of Polites became so 
exasperated with his firm adherence to his views, that he drew a knife to kill him. 

Of course, Klonares informed me of the whole circumstances, and everything 
was done, by application to Her Majesty’s Consul at Canea, and to the Ambassa- 
dor at this capital, to have this high-handed and illegal proceeding arrested ; but 
in vain. When Mr. Consul Sandwith represented the case to Photiades Pasha, 
the governor of the island, he was told that the authorities at Candia had declared 
that they could not be responsible for the life of Klonares, and that hence the 
governor could not interfere with the decree of banishment. This is just the old 
device so often resorted to by Turkey and other bigoted Governments to excuse 
persecution, and in the circumstances it was considered prudent to accept of it. 
[ cannot enter into further details, but I must add that, with the same kind con- 
sideration for his personal safety, poor Klonares, before all was ended, was 
dragged through the streets as a felon, and lodged in prison for a time before his 
expulsion. He was expelled at last, with his family and the property of the 
Bible Society, and reached the capital, where he is now quietly at work. Whether 
anything shall yet be done to vindicate religious liberty in Crete remains to be 
seen. The whole case involves several important questions affecting not only the 
rights of the subjects of the Porte, but also how far foreigners have a right to 
require that Turkish subjects in their employment shall be preserved in the exer- 
cise of all rights and privileges to which they are by law entitled. The local 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance sent a deputation to Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor on the subject ; but except that the deputation was very courteously received, 
and were allowed to state their case at full length, nothing more can as yet be 
reported. To many here, the facts seem to be of no small interest and importance. 

I must add that I have received most satisfactory letters from two of Klonares’ 
friends, and that his own description of them is as simple and touching as it is 
accurate. He calls them a few brethren who believe in Jesus only. I ought, per- 
haps, also to add that two of these brethren, whose character and position entitle 
them to the highest respect, had been converted through the labours of Mr. Pilo, 
@ previous colporteur of the Bible Society. 

One thing is obvious from this narrative—the infinite importance of having 
thoroughly Christian and intelligent men for colportage. Our colporteurs are, in 
fact, evangelists, or ought to be such; and they enjoy facilities for reaching all 
classes of the population which many a missionary envies. We earnestly trust 
that the little flock, now left in Crete without a shepherd, will be watched over 
and preserved steadfast by Him who is able to keep them from falling. 

I may add that the accounts of the British and Foreign Bible Society show a 
slight increase of circulation, even during the past year of deep depression, in all 
its great departments in this country, especially Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish. 
The sales to Moslems are particularly interesting, and encourage the best hopes 
for the Turkish people. The Albanian sales also show decided increase, and lead 
one almost to venture the assertion that Albanian is now become nationally a 
written language, at least among the Tosks of the south and in this capital. 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH FOR CHURCHES IN HEATHEN 
LANDS. 


By Rev. W. M‘Grecor, Missionary, Amoy. 





The Catholic Presbyterian for December, 1580, contains a note from Mr. Knox 
of Yokohama, on “ The Constitution of Native Churches,” in which he urges that 
the subordinate standards of such Churches should be full translations of the Con- 
fession of Faith. He quotes the Union Church of Japan as endorsing this view, 
but his own statement shows that the attempt to carry it into practice there has 
been a failure. He says, “The missionaries here are quite agreed that the 
Contession of Faith, in its completeness, is the best platform for a Union Church,” 
but presently tells us that, when the basis of union was drawn up, “it was de- 
cided to adopt the Confessions and Catechisms of the home Churches, leaving it 
to each mission to decide whether to instruct its candidates and students in the 
Heidelberg or Westminster Catechism and in the Confession of Westminster or 
Dort.” There was thus from the first a failure to secure one set of standards, and 
by the adoption of two, a sure foundation for future dissatisfaction and division 
was laid. This dissatisfaction has soon found expression, for Mr. Knox goes on 
to say that, “ during the past year the question of the abolition of the two Con- 
fessions has been raised by one of the native pastors, and the whole subject has 
been discussed again with a very substantial unanimity of opinion among the 
missionaries.” Just so. The perfect agreement spoken of before has become “a 
very substantial unanimity of opinion,” and there is no hint that the objections 
of the native Church to the present state of things have been removed. 

That the dual system of standards is unsatisfactory, Mr. Knox admits, but de- 
precates the drawing up of a new Confession on account of the “labour and 
controversy involved,” “ the throwing aside of the matured experience and learn- 
ing of centuries,” and the influence of the native element in the Presbytery. 
What he says, however, regarding this native element, instead of proving the 
advisability of translating a Confession, goes to show the necessity of preparing a 
new one. ‘In all departments of life,” he tells us, “the Japanese are restive 
under foreign control. The greatest danger is, that, confident in its power, the 
Church will far too soon reject all guidance, and will be involved in trials neither 
slight nor few.” 

Is it, then, the best course to impose on such a Church two sets of standards 
imported from abroad? When the Japanese see two bodies of missionaries so 
tenacious of their respective national Confessions that neither will give up the one 
for the other, they may well wonder why it should be thought strange that they, 
too, wish to have a Confession of their own. In such countries as China and 
Japan, this wish is a factor in the life of the native Church which missionaries 
cannot ignore. They may agree to translate the Confession of Faith and call it 
their standard, but such a document would never be heartily or permanently 
adopted by the native Church. A new Confession will sooner or later be pre- 
pared. Surely, if we would avoid that casting aside of the experience and learn- 
ing of centuries which Mr. Knox anticipates, the best time for preparing one is 
while foreign influence is still strong in the Church, and the new document may 
be drawn up on the lines of those which have stood the test of time. 

That it is possible to prepare such a document, without any excessive amount 
of labour or controversy, is no mere theory. The thing has been done, For 
five years a native Confession has been the subordinate standard of the Chinese 
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Presbyterian Church of Amoy, which is, I believe, the strongest native Church 
in any part of China or Japan. This Church has been formed under the care of 
the missions of the (Dutch) Reformed Church of North America, and of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, and we were thus brought face to face with the 
same difficulty of the two sets of standards that has troubled the Church in 
Japan. During at least ten years after it was constituted, the Church was 
without any recognised subordinate standard beyond the questions put at ordina- 
tions, and such statements on Church-order and doctrine as were contained in 
Acts of Presbytery. 

After much consideration, it was decided that a Confession of Faith should be 
prepared of such moderate dimensions that our office-bearers might all be expected 
to make themselves intelligently acquainted with its contents. A committee, com- 
posed partly of missionaries and partly of native ministers and office-bearers, was 
appointed to prepare a draft, and report to a future meeting of Presbytery. The 
draft thus presented was discussed, amended, and sent down by the Presbytery to 
the several congregations of the Church, with instructions to send to the com- 
mittee a note of any alterations they might wish to suggest. An amended draft 
being again reported on, it was anew sent down to the sessions for approval ; and, 
when the final report was given in by the committee, the Presbytery continued to 
sit day after day discussing and adopting the Confession, clause by clause, and 
finally adopted the whole as the “Confession of Faith of the Presbytery of Clang- 
chew and Chin-chew.” 

In the Amoy Presbytery, as in Japan, the native members far outnumber the 
missionaries, and no article of the Confession was adopted without the fullest dis- 
cussion ; but instead of looking on that as a calamity, we regarded it as a cause for 
thankfulness. 

Being, perhaps, the first document of the kind due to the operations of modern 
missions, this Confession possesses some historical interest, and I therefore 
append a translation. As it has never heretofore appeared in an English dress, 
I alone am responsible for the accuracy of this version, but I have tried to make 
it reflect the original as closely as possible. 
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CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE PRESBYTERY OF CHANG-CHEW 
AND CHIN-CHEW. 






I.—Tue Hoty Scriptures. 







1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were all given by the 
inspiration of God, and are, therefore, the rule of faith and life, to which the 
Church cannot add, and from which she can take nothing away. 

2. They who, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, study the Scriptures are 
thereby made wise unto salvation: it is therefore the duty of all to study the 
Scriptures. 

3. Many persons, prosecuting the study of the Scriptures, have prepared com- 
mentaries or published books of exposition ; and again, in many countries the 
Church has arranged the leading doctrines of Scripture in Confessions of Faith. 
Those, therefore, who desire to study the Holy Scriptures may use such works ; but 
all books and expositions of doctrine proceeding from men are not to be accepted 
as certainly correct, but only in so far as they agree with the Holy Scriptures. 














IT.—Gopn. 


1. There is only one God, a Spirit infinite, eternal, invisible, unchangeable. 
2. There are (in the Godhead) the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, three 
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Persons, equal in power and glory. From eternity there have been these three 
Persons, yet God is one. 


3. Besides God, no spirit or person, or anything whatever, is to be prayed to 


or worshipped ; and in all service rendered to God, the teaching of Scripture is to 
be followed, not our own fancies. 


IlI.—Tue Decrees or Gop. 














1. From before the creation of the world, God chose His elect, and foreordained 
all things; but God, being most holy and most righteous, neither is nor can be 
the author of sin ; and further, while all things are foreordained by Him, yet men, 
in doing evil, do so from their own choice, and must, therefore, themselves bear 
the responsibility. 


2. The truth that God assuredly answers prayer is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of His decrees. 


IV.—CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 





In the beginning, the heavens, the earth, and all creatures had as yet no exist- 
ence ; but God, by His great power, created them all perfectly good, and con- 


tinees to sustain and govern them and all their actions: nothing is left without 
His control. 


V.—THE Fatt. 


1. Adam, the ancestor of all mankind, when created, was perfectly good and 
holy. With him God made a covenant, on condition of perfect obedience, and 
this covenant included his descendants. 

2. Adam, disobeying God, by his first transgression involved all his descendants 


in sin and misery, and hence all are born with a corrupt nature, and incapable of 
saving themselves. 


















VI.—Tue WAY OF SALVATION. 





1. The Son of God, who was in the beginning with the Father, did, when the 
fulness of the time was come, descend into the world, being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, 
with the human nature, but free from the consequences of Adam’s sin, Although 
in body and soul truly man, yet, from first to last, He never had the least taint 
of sin. 

2. He for ever continues to have both His Divine and His human natures, 
These two natures, although quite distinct, are thus for ever united in the one. 
person of Christ, who perfectly obeyed the law, fulfilled all righteousness, was 
despised and rejected of men, suffered even unto death, and thus provided for 
His people a perfect righteousness, once (and only once) offering Himself a sacri- 
fice, to make for ever complete atonement for sin. 

3. The Lord Jesus, having died, rose again, and, having ascended into heaven, 
continues to be the Mediator of His people, through whom our prayers and 
praises obtain acceptance with God, Further, all power in heaven and on earth 
is a and He is head over all things for the Church. 

. Sinners are accounted righteous, and become the children of God only by 
wae in Christ, and thus receiving His righteousness to be theirs, not at all 
from any merit of their own. 

5, Men are born again, repent, and believe on Christ, only in virtue of the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit, dwelling continually in the hearts of the saints, enables 
them to have abiding fellowship with Christ, and thus grow in holiness and rejoice 
in the law of God as the rule of their life; yet no man is able perfectly to keep 
God’s commandments, still less to do anything beyond what God requires, and 
thus acquire supererogatory merit. 
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VII.—Tue Cuvurcu. 


1. In the Scriptures, the term “ Church” sometimes denotes all the saved, but, 
generally, the visible Church in this world, consisting of those who avow their 
submission to the truth of God, together with their little children. 

2, It is the duty of all who profess themselves disciples of Jesus to unite them- 
selves with the Church, to have fellowship one with another, to unite in hearing 
the Word and worshipping God, showing themselves to be members of one 
body ; and, in particular, it is incumbent on them to observe the Lord’s day, and 
meet for its public services. 

3. It is the duty of the Church to choose men to hold office for the administra- 
tion of the ordinances of Christ’s appointment, and for the government and 
instruction of the Church. There are diversities of office, but none higher than 
that of pastor. 

4. The offices and government of the Church are distinct from the civil govern 
ment, and there must be no confusion of the two; but it’is the duty of all Church 
members to be subject to the civil power. 

5. Baptism, representing and sealing the blessings of the New Covenant, has 
taken the place of Circumcision. All believers in Christ, therefore, together with 
their infant children, ought to be baptised, each individual once, and no oftener ; 
but regeneration and the forgiveness of sin do not depend upon any virtue in this 
ordinance. 

6. In the ordinance of the Supper, Christ’s death is commemorated by the 
breaking and eating of bread, and the pouring out and drinking of wine. This 
ordinance is not a sacrifice, but, symbolising the sacrifice of Christ, is a seal of the 
New Covenant, showing that believers are recipients of its blessings. 

7. The body and blood uf Christ are not in the bread and the cup, but those 
who worthily partake of this ordinance have, by faith, such fellowship with Christ, 
that, spiritually, they, as it were, are partakers of His body and blood. 


VIII.—Tue Last Tunes. 


1. The soul of man never dies. When the body dies, the souls of believers, 
being made’ perfect in holiness, are immediately present with the Lord, and the 
souls of the wicked perish, for in the other world there are only heaven and hell, 
and no such place as purgatory. 

2. There ought to be no prayer for the dead or to the dead. 

3. At the last day the dead shall all rise, and those still alive shall be changed 
and put on immortality, Then the Lord Jesus shall judge all men, of all nations 
and all generations, condemning the wicked to everlasting punishment, and 
bestowing on the righteous the blessedness of everlasting life. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


I OBSERVE in the January number of Zhe Catholie Presbyterian that Mrs. Martin, 
of Belfast, has taken notice of my article on the ‘‘ Higher Education of Women,” 
written partly in reply to one of hers. I promised to write at least one more 
paper on the subject; but when I do so, my paper will be an independent 
one, and in no way referring to anything previously written by Mrs. Martin. I 
have been led to this decision by various considerations. The first is, the way in 
which she, in her arguments, substitutes one phrase for another, thereby mis- 
representing my ideas, For example, in one place “the glory of God” is put 
instead of “religious instruction ;” and, in another, “irreligious” is used as 
synonymous with “secular.” This mode of reasoning would lead to endless 
misunderstanding, and tend to lengthen our controversy unduly. 

Secondly, I think, in spite of her protestations to the contrary, that Mrs. 
Martin as shifted her ground. In her article, quite a number of objections to 
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higher female education were raised, such as mental incapacity, moral inability, 
danger to health, &c., which I, in mine, did not notice in detail ; but, as in her 
recent letter she professes herself a friend of such higher education, I presume 
these objections have given way. I agree with Mrs, Martin with regard to 
the primary importance of having the heart and affections centred upon God, 
and the mind directed to Divine truth. I suppose she will also agree with me, 
that it is a great advantage for a Christian woman, in any sphere of life, to be well, 
yea, highly educated ; but I further claim that no obstacle should be placed in the 
way of her availing herself of the educational privileges provided in our favoured 
realm. Mrs. Martin evidently does not give assent to this, so that the subject 
under discussion is no longer “ higher education of women,” but “ higher educa- 
tion in our public institutions.” I do not argue in favour of schools from which 
religious instruction has been excluded by choice, any more than Mrs, Martin 
does. In this matter, our public instructors have no choice ; they have to be 
content with what is only second best. 

The history of other nations, and their educational experiments, have been 
sad and calamitous ; but England, with her religious and political advantages, is 
in a different position from that in which these nations were to begin with. She 
is not in danger of lapsing into heathen darkness and anarchy because it has 
been found expedient to exclude religious teaching from her educational system. 
I augur from the signs of the times that women will yet gain admission to our 
Universities. 

As regards the expression “ higher education,” Mrs. Martin seems to think it 
is used to designate education from which religion is excluded, as opposed to educa- 
tion with which it is combined. I have never met with it so applied, excepting 
in her papers. The name is technical, and represents the idea of a higher grade 
of education as distinguishing from a lower, and is, therefore, to my mind, quite 
appropriate, The extension of meaning differs in different systems. In some 
cases, a boy is said to commence his higher education when he leaves the common 
school and enters the grammar-school or some other intermediate course ; in 
others, this higher education is said to begin when a student enters the university. 
The name secular education, suggested as being more “ honest,” would not convey 
the same idea, as it might or might not include all the grades. It is also applied 
exclusively to education without religious instruction, whereas higher education 
might or might not be combined with religious teaching, I find, also, my word 
“ religiosity” misinterpreted. I intended to express by it a phase of spiritual life, 
instead of spiritual deadness. In using the term “ religiosity” I wished to repre- 
sent the inherent necessity in us of clinging to some Being greater than our- 
selves—readiness to acknowledge the obligation of attending on God’s appointed 
ordinances, the attitude of patient waiting for the manifestation of His power in 
times of great weakness, that faithfulness which has enabled the Church of God to 
survive periods of spiritual deadness and darkness. I have been led to state that 
this religiosity is developed more in women than in men, from the frequent com- 
plaints from ministers and congregations, that their communion-rolls and attend- 
ance are so largely made up of women. 

There is just one more statement by Mrs. Martin that I wish to take notice of, 
namely, that woman is gifted above man with keen spiritual insight; that, in 
consequence, she has greater religious influence, and more responsibility laid upon 
her. In the Bible I find no ground on which any such idea could be based. In the 
short history given us of our first parents before the Fall, there is no mention of 
any such superior endowment being given her. The condition of the race after 
the Fall concerns us much more nearly, and here the Word of God gives no un- 
certain sound.—I remain, truly yours, 


Marion Bryce. 
WINNIPEG. 


